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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TERRIBLE tragedy in Greece has this week almost superseded 
I politics. A party of residents and tourists, comprising Lord 
andLady Muncaster, Mr. Herbert, Secretary to the British Legation, 
Mr. F. Vyner, Count de Boyl, Secretary to the Italian Legation, 

Mr. Lloyd an engineer, his wife and child, on April 11th set out 
from Athens to visit Marathon. ‘The Greek Government reported 
Attica safe, but granted them an escort of six soldiers, and they 
were joined en route by another party of twenty-five more. About 
4.30 p.m., while traversing a bit of forest, they were attacked by 
brigands, who carried the party np Pentelicus, and ordered them to 
send one of their number to Athens to obtain a ransom. ‘The 
brigands, who had been informed by politicians with whom they 
are in league of the rank of the travellers, at first fixed this ransom 
at £50,000, but subsequently reduced it to £25,000, and this 
amount the captives undertook to provide. The duty of pro- 
ceeding to Athens fell to Mr. Vyner, but he generously 
waived it in favour of Lord Muncaster, lest Lady Mun- 
caster should suffer from anxiety, and his lordship and 
the ladies were sent back to Athens. There no difficulty was 
made about the money, which was at once guaranteed by the rela- 
tives of the captives and the Italian Government ; but the bandits, 
instigated by Greek statesmen in Opposition, demanded an amnesty, 
their advisers’ object being to compel the Government to do an 
unconstitutional act, and then oust it. The Government, aware 
of the design, refused the amnesty, though it was pressed on them 
by Lord Clarendon, who even agreed to carry off the brigands to 
Malta with their enormous prize, —an astounding instance of the 
weakness of mankind when moved by pity. The Government 
had previously pledged themselves not to move soldiers against the 
brigands until the prisoners were safe, but on 21st April, moved 
by some impulse still unexplained, they broke the pledge, and the 
troops attacked the brigands, who shot Mr. Lloyd, dragged away 
the remainder of the prisoners, and shot them one by one, Mr. 
Vyner being the last survivor. The troops during the pursuit 
appear to have killed seven of the band, and the hunt is still 
unremitting. 

The murder, in cold blood, of men so well known, so popular, 
and so entirely guiltless of offence, even against bandit law—for 
the money demanded was ready—has thrown the British public 
into a fever of indignation. Demands are made on all sides for 
vengeance on the brigands who murdered them, on the persons in 
Athens who betrayed them, and on the Government which 
refused to deliver them by an amnesty. ‘The first two demands 
are, of course, just,—more especially the second,—but the third is 
unjust, though unfortunately sanctioned by the Foreign Secretary. 
There is, however, a very grave case against the Hellenic Govern- 
ment for its want alike of fidelity and of humanity in breaking its 
pledge about the troops; and we have endeavoured to show else- 
where how this may be, and should be, visited on them, without 
breaking the laws either of morality or of nations. The Govern- 
ment is not only ready but eager to take the strongest justifiable 
measures, and the Protecting Powers have, it is reported, combined 
to transmit certain demands to Athens, which must be accepted, 
and which will include the extinction of brigandage. 








Lord Clarendon on Thursday excused himself for his indefensible 
offer to carry away the brigands, that is, to secure to criminals 
impunity for their crime by aid of the British Government, by 
pleading the only plea in such a case worth attention. He was 
carried away by his desire to save life, and could not endure the 
responsibility of seeming in such a case to shrink from any respon- 
sibility whatever. He was wrong, but most of us under the same 
circumstances would have been wrong too; and it appears that his 
course was suggested by the Greek Government, which, with its 
usual want of consistent principle, refused the amnesty, but was 
willing to wink at an infraction of its laws. His further action 
awaits the receipt of official despatches—for as yet we have only 
telegrams relating the catastrophe—and it will then, we hope, be 
as legal as decisive. Our duty is to ‘‘insist” on the suppression 
of brigands, not on amnesties for them, and to insist on this 
through the Government—unless we abolish it altogether, and 
make Greece a Viceroyalty dependent on some civilized power— 
and not through British troops. Their presence, if we take 
the right course, will not be needed to teach the Grecks that 
Britain can protect her people. 


The expected proclamation by the Emperor to the French 
people appeared on Sunday. It is a well-written paper, frank 
and manly, but clearly written by a man who intends to govern 
for himself, and not through responsible Ministers. Napoleon 
boasts that the power conceded to him in 1852 “ has given to 
France eighteen years of calm and prosperity, not unattended 
with glory,” declares that ‘successive changes have altered the 
bases of the Plébiscite,” and rendered necessary an appeal to the 
people, without whom ‘‘ everything done is illegal.” When ‘‘ the 
Constitution of France, Imperial and Democratic,” shall be ‘ con- 
fined to a limited number of regulations, which cannot be changed 
without the nation’s assent,” “time, too often lost in fruitless 
and passionate controversies, may be more advantageously em- 
ployed in seeking the means of increasing the moral and material 
well-being of the greatest number.” ‘‘Give me another proof of 
your confidence! By balloting affirmatively you will conjure 
down the threats of revolution, you will seat order and liberty on a 
solid basis, and you will render easier for the future the transmission 
of the Crown to my son.” The Emperor hopes that the affirmatives 
will be as numerous as in 1852, and promises that if so he will 
‘‘imbue himself with the people’s thoughts, fortify himself with 
their will, and incessantly labour on” their behalf. ‘There is no 
allusion to the Ministry or the Legislature throughout the paper, 
nor is it countersigned. 


The words of the Plebiscitum are, ‘‘ Do you approve the Liberal 
reforms effected by the Emperor since 1860 in the Constitution 
of 1852, and ratify the Senatus-Consultum of 20th April, 1870,— 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’?” but the Imperial proclamation turns this question 
into a demand for a vote of confidence in Napoleon. M. Ollivier 
reads it in the same sense, but adds in a letter to his constituents 
of the Var, a letter intended for all France, that an affirmative 
vote will be a proof of affection for himself, and that ‘‘ No” means 
Revolution. We have analyzed this astounding production else- 
where, but may note here that it has produced a bad effect, and 
that the hope of a great majority entertained at the Tuileries 
apparently declines. 

It is to be hoped we are not going to import from Ireland that 
favourite mode of dissolving contracts, or revenging their dissolu- 
tion, which is effected by the revolver. The Evening Standard of 
yesterday says that Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P. for East Surrey, was 
deliberately shot at by a secretary under notice to quit, with whom 
| Mr. Buxton was finding fault—very fortunately without effect. 
| The would-be murderer is said to have escaped for the moment. 





We are happy to perceive, from a reply given by Mr. Monsell 
| on Tuesday, that something is to be done to terminate the Red 
| River rebellion, something strong enough to make official silence 
| expedient. It will be done apparently through Canada, but at the 


| expense of the Imperial Government. 
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Mr. Goschen’s Metropolitan Poor Relief Bill pas 
reading on Monday. Under its provisions, the whole cost of in- 
door relief in London will be thrown on the Common [und, as the | 
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to enter the Parliament of New South Wales.” Mr. Duffy 

also pays the highest possible tribute to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
statesmanship. Clearly, if men like Mr. Hoey and Mr. Duffy are 
yinced that at last the solution of the Irish problem is at hand, 
qe need not despair because English county members chafe at the 
introduction of principles which they, as English landlords, dread, 


and profess to condemn. 


We stated last week that two or three additional watchers 
sould enable the Dean and Chapter of Westminster to throw the 
Abbey open to the public all the year round. We are informed, 
however, that to throw it completely open would cost from £600 
to £300 a year ; and this is the great difficulty, for the present, in 
the way of the extension of the free access for many years provided 
to the nave and transept, and now on Mondays to the Royal 
Chapels. Sixteen thousand pounds is a good deal of money, but 
we doubt if the Dean and Chapter realize how rich London is, or 
how eager good people are to give away money. Let them givea 
tablet, 12in. by 3in., to every donor of £1,000, with the simple 
inscription, ‘‘ J. Smith, benefactor Ecclesiz,” and they will have 
the money ina month. Rome does; why not Westminster ? 





Mr. Denison has succeeded in obtaining a Select Committee to 
inquire into the administration of the law granting compensation 
for injuries by railway accidents. He seemed to favour a plan 
which is in its way clever, but which would not protect the public, 
—that a limit should be placed on compensations, but that a pas- 
senger should have the right on payment of a fixed tariff to insure 
higher compensation. That would often prevent hardship, but it 
would not make the Railway Companies careful, as they would 
make an arrangement with the Accident Insurance Company, 
ander which they might kill people at discretion. It is only when 
the State owns the Railways that the law can be relaxed. It 
might, however, be an improvement to dispense with juries, 


Astrange suicide occurred on Wednesday. On the day before, 
Miss Dundridge, daughter of Major Dundridge, Bengal Staff 
Corps, was travelling on the London and Brighton Railway, 
when she fell out at the door and was killed. The door ought 
to have been secured by a guard named J. W. Wright, who was 
so affected by the accident, and so afraid of the imprisonment 
which he thought would follow, that he cut his throat. It is 
not proved that he had neglected anything, but the deduction 
from his act is that he ascribed fault to himself. Why should 
not the doors of railway carriages have a latch inside, like the 
outside latch on carriages on the Continent? Locking the doors 
is an expedient for burning people alive. 


The Deceased Wife’s Sister came up for her annual discussion 
on Wednesday, the main feature of the debate being Sir 
Roundell Palmer’s speech against the Bill for legalizing marriage 
with her,—which he rested, of course, on the old ground that a 
wife should have as much facility for seeing her sisters after 
her marriage as before, and could not have it, unless they were 
to be genuinely her husband’s sisters as well as her own. This 
argument seems to us, we confess, to assume a double falsehood, 
—a prevalence of unnatural and universal speculation on the pos- 
sible results of a wife’s death, and a magic power in the law to 
prevent such speculations in the minds of those to whom they are 
not otherwise unnatural. The last at least is conspicuously false. 
The class of men likely to speculate on such matters would be 
quite as likely to feel the law an additional motive for evil as a 
motive against it. Sir Roundell Palmer was more cogent when he 
criticized the isolated nature of the proposed provision, and asked 
why all marriages of affinity were not to be placed on the same 
footing. The Bill was read a second time, in a rather thin 
House, by a majority of 70,—184 to 114,—and passed through 
Committee. 


The Times, always the warm friend of the little birds, publishes 
letters complaining of the slaughter of some golden orioles which 
have lately visited our shores. They are tuneful and beautiful, 
and are consequently shot wherever seen. Would it not be 
possible to devote one of the national parks to the experiment 
tried by Mr. Waterton, that of maintaining a natural asylum for 
all feathered things? He suffered no dog and no gun within his 
demesne, and the birds came from all parts of the country. The 
experiment might be tried on a very large scale at Richmond 





| 
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Without expense, and with less annoyance than is caused by the | 


Severe preserving at Windsor. 


The controversy a3 to permitting the women medical students ; Consols were on Friday evening 94 to 94}. 


at Edinburgh to attend the classes formed for young men has 
been going on very warmly during the week, and on Monday the 
Times, which is sufficiently severe on the monstrous argument of 
some of the Edinburgh professors that women of bad character 
might pay the fees (!) and take to studying medicine on purpose 
for the sake of association with the male students,—puts in a plea 
of its own against the common teaching, which seems to us 
exceedingly weak. ‘ It would be a loss to both sexes,” it remarks, 
‘Sif the respectful reserve hitherto maintained between them were 
lessened, and we fear this would not fail in a great measure to be 
the result of indiscriminate instruction in mixed classes.” Why, 
it can at most affect the medical students of both sexes, and not 
the sexes at large. No doubt, ‘ the softening veil of simplicity and 
privacy” of which the Times speaks is a great advantage, to both 
men and women, but do not both men and women who enter the 
medical profession of necessity give it up for the sake of a higher 
end? Miss Garrett’s argument in Tuesday’s Times, that so long 
as young medical women are restricted to the teaching of special 
women classes, they will often necessarily lose what they most need, 
—both the best teachers and the most elaborate teaching,—scems to 
us final in the matter. 


It is curious enough that just at this moment when the greatest 
jealousy of the Catholic Church is felt in England, so that Mr. 
Newdegate carries with him an exceptional sympathy in his 
motion for the Committee on monastic institutions, the American 
convents appear to be in unusual favour among the politicians of 
America. At Washington, the House of Representatives has just 
voted a grant of £4,000 (20,000 dols.) to the Sisters of Mercy at 
Charlestown to rebuild their Orphanage which had been de- 
stroyed in the war, by a majority of 110 votes against 45. Mr. 
Bowen, a representative of South Carolina, in supporting this 
vote asserted that the services of the sisters *‘ could not be repaid 
by money,” and that in the performance of their various services 
the sisters “‘ had displayed the courage of the soldier united with 
the wisdom of the statesman.” Mr. Bowen is no Catholic, at 
least our Catholic contemporaries call him a Protestant, but he 
added, ‘‘ The Catholic Church is always the pioneer on our fron- 
tier, bringing to civilization the blessings of Christianity.” The 
Protestant feeling in England is very far, indeed, from that, and 
so much the worse for us, for as far as we understand the state of 
Ireland, Mr. Newdegate’s motion seems little less than a misfor- 
tune. ‘The prospect of a prying investigation into the condition 
of the Catholic convents seems to have already kindled in Ireland 
a feeling little short of rage and hatred. 





The alliance between the ‘Tories and Nationalists, which is the 
great present fact of Ireland, is becoming more definite. Captain 
Harman, the Tory candidate for Mayo, for exampie, has issued a 
second address, containing this sentence:—‘‘ From a_ well- 
grounded conviction that Irishmen alone are entitled and compe- 
tent to regulate the affairs of their native country, I firmly 
believe that the time has come when they should claim the 
restoration of their native Parliament, and upon that platform— 
Home Rule—I boldly take my stand.” The National papers 
welcome this utterance, and mistaken as we believe the policy to 
be, we disagree utterly with its English critics. They say an 
Irish Tory who utters such sentiments is necessarily a dishonest 
man. Why? We can quite see why a wise Irishman would 
cling to the Empire rather than to the province, but we do not see 
why the Tory should not be as national as the Ultra-Radical. 
Indeed, we can foresee conditions under which the National réle 
should befit the Tory rather than the Liberal, just as we foresee 
conditions under which the Protestant, and not the Catholic, will 
claim the United States as an ally. 


Texan ladies cat snuff, are always eating it, and are sallow in 
consequence. So do women throughout the Southern States. 
‘* Horrible!” say English papers, and of course, therefore, there 
is horror in the practice, but we should like to know why. It is 
quite open to anybody to say tobacco is a poison, and quite true 
besides,—the writer speaks from the experience of years and of 
to-day,—but why is that particular mode of imbibing poison so 
very bad? Swallowing tobacco through the mouth would appear 
to be at least as natural as swallowing it through the nose, and 
our grandmothers all dil that. It is curious to observe the only 
point on which civilized men still maintain a morality of the 
stomach differing as between the sexes. For a man to drink spirits 
is a bad habit, for a woman it is a vicious one. A male snuff-taker 
is a person with a dirty way, a female snuff-cater is a criminal. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MARATHON MASSACRE. 


“ T)RESIDENT ” RIEL, British subject, rebel, and head of 

the so-called Provisional Government of the Red 
River, murdered one Mr. Scott, British subject and loyalist, 
under circumstances which made the atrocity an intentional 
and most gross insult to the British Government and the 
British people. Every circumstance was present which could 
aggravate the crime, or wound the sensitiveness of a proud 
nation ; the murder was committed by the head of an insur- 
rectionary government, and as an act of political defiance, and 
on a man who was not only innocent, but deserving of every 
commendation and reward ; yet it created no excitement, and 
very little indignation. A colonist had been shot for loyalty, 
and who cared either for loyalty or for colonists? The 
Houses made no demonstration, the Ministry showed no sign 
either of horror or of pity, the Times wrote no leaders, the 
people scarcely read, and did not remember, the telegrams 
announcing the event. But for a certain agitation in Canada, 
it seems doubtful if anything would have been done to punish 
Riel. A few months after, a gang of brigands in a foreign 
country murder three English gentlemen,—two of them men 
belonging to great families, and one holding a diplomatic 
position, men known and liked in good society,—and all 
Britain starts up in a fever of rage and horror. The Govern- 
ment not only exerts itself to the utmost to save the victims 
—we suppose, though we are not quite sure, it would have 
done that for poor Scott—trampling over international law in 
its eagerness of pity; but it is ready to move steamers, 
to make demands for compensation, almost to go to war, to 
obtain atonement; the House of Commons, meeting after the 
recess, asks first for information on the massacre; the papers, 
in white fury, are urging the most immediate and extreme 
measures of retaliation. We do not blame the emotion in the 
second case; on the contrary, we welcome it as one more 
proof that the shallow and feeble “policy” called non-inter- 
vention is a mere phrase, invented to cover the temporary 
feebleness of successive English Governments, with no root 
whatever either in the national intellect or the national 
instincts. Nobody wants to intervene until there is a cause, 
and whenever there is a cause visible enough to convince an 
unimaginative people of its existence, the country shrieks for 
intervention; and as modern cabinets obey the country, ‘“ non- 
intervention” need not frighten us much. Only it is not 
creditable to the English people that it should so demand 
visibleness as its condition of sympathy, that Society should 
be so moved when its friends mourn and so hard when its 
brethren suffer, that its sympathy should be so strong and its 
sense of duty so lamentably weak, that it should be so like a 
bad but “kindly” King who neglects all he does not see to 
foster all immediately around him. Nor is it creditable that 
when at last justly roused, it should be so inarticulate, should 
relieve itself so completely by brainless, aimless, mischievous 
swearing at large. The deaths of Mr. Herbert, Mr. Vyner, 
Mr. Lloyd, and M. de Boyl were atrocious murders, com- 
mitted under circumstances which may give the nation the 
gravest cause of complaint or even of action against the 
Hellenic Government, but which furnish no excuse whatever 


nn 
tained this security, but has not honestly tried to maintain ; 
It has, for pur t in themselves bl rhe: 
as, purposes not in themselves blameable, winkeg 
persistently at the organization of robber bands as a ch 
militia to be hereafter employed against Turkey ; = 
it is notorious, indeed it is mentioned in Mr, Erskine 
despatches, that the brigand chiefs have some occult relati “ 
with Greek statesmen, that they are, in fact, employed to iis 
credit particular ministers, sometimes, it is believed, by me 
actually connected with the Administration. So well established 
is this apathy, that if the Protecting Powers upon this ground 
alone were to demand from Greece a “capitulation,” a treat 
authorizing the establishment in Athens of an internations{ 
tribunal for the protection of foreigners, they would be justi- 
fied by precedent. The Hellenes have no more right to refuse 
to put down brigands—when foreigners are liable to their 
attacks—than to refuse to put down wreckers, an offence 
which of late years has been held to be just cause for com: 
pulsion, and was in fact the theoretical cause of the forcible 
“opening” of Japan. Any action on that ground would be 
justifiable, even if it went the length of a formal notice to the 
Greek Government that brigandage must cease, or such a 
tribunal be established under penalty of war. In this pay. 
ticular instance, moreover, the Greek Government, except in 
one respect, behaved with discreditable want of consideration 
for men who by the written law of nations, as well as by the 
custom of Europe, were its guests. It was distinctly in the 
right in refusing the amnesty demanded, and Lord Clarendon 
distinctly in the wrong in demanding one. He, of course, wag 
carried away by a sort of passion of pity for men in his own 
service ; but his telegram, if addressed to a great Government, 
must have been followed by an apology for an inter- 
ference on behalf of civil criminals. Civilization ends if 
criminals are to obtain from the very magnitude of their 
crime itself impunity for its commission. That such amnesties 
had been given before matters nothing, for to refuse them at 
last was to return to the right path. But there was no need 
for the despatch of soldiers before the prisoners had been 
released, and gross want of judgment in despatching them. 
The money was ready and in Athens, the Greek Government 
had not only assented to its payment, but had, to save time, 
authorized such payment from the National Bank. Two or 
three days’ grace could have been of no advantage to the 
brigands, who could have been intercepted in any flight 
towards Thessaly by troops despatched in steamers, and the 
march of the soldiers might as well have commenced after the 
rescue as before it. The duty of the State, which is to hunt 
down brigands, not to amnesty them, would have been equally 
performed ; and its dignity, a dignity of which in Greece it 
thinks only by fits and starts, would have been equally well 
maintained. Moreover, its faith would have been preserved. 
Mr. Erskine, the British Minister, aware that this was the 
true point of danger, made this his special request to the 
Minister of War, and received his pledge, that of the King, 
and that of the President of the Council, that no soldiery 
should start before the captives had arrived. This pledge, 
one perfectly in accord with ordinary police proceedings in 
every country,—as, for example, whenever spies are employed 
against coiners,—was wilfully broken, and we greatly fear the 
reason for breaking it was the apprehension that as diplo- 
matists had been seized the Greek Treasury might be held 





—nothing would furnish an excuse—for the womanish burst 
of angry weeping in which the newspapers have been indulg- | 
ing. If we are to act—and action is, we believe, imperative— 
let us act like a great nation, not like a parcel of infuriated 
schoolboys. 

The case against the Greek Government is a very serious 


responsible for repayment of the ransom. Had the soldiers 
not been sent prematurely, no one would have been murdered. 
The brigands would not have destroyed their own trade by 
making all future ransoms useless, nor would their ruffianly 
bloodthirstiness have been excited by the difficulty of carrying 
their prisoners in their rapid flight. The lives of the unhappy 





one indeed, though the public has hit upon the wrong grava- | 
men. That Government is wrong, to begin with, in its original | 
position. It is one of the obligations which civilization in | 
return for the protection it secures imposes on every govern- | 
ment, that it should, to the best of its ability, maintain such | 
external order that strangers should be able to move on their 

affairs in some decent security; that it should, at all events, do | 
its best to preserve them from violent outrage or assassination. | 
So strong is this rule, that in cases where the Government is | 
for any reason unable to perform this function, as in Turkey, | 
Egypt, and China, Western Europe compels the defaulting | 
States to agree to “capitulations,” under which its own | 
Enyoys exercise the powers needful for the security of | 
foreigners; and that even in civilized States, the strongest | 
representations are occasionally and lawfully made to secure | 
justice against private injury to the subjects of the remon- | 
strating State. The Greek Government has not only not main- | 


Englishmen were no objects of theirs, as they showed by send- 
ing home the ladies and the little girl. There was reckless 
ness in such bad faith, recklessness which deserves any extent 
of popular or official denunciation, and should produce, if the 
Greek Government is honestly grieved at the calamity, the 
immediate dismissal of the Minister at War. 

There remains the reparation to be exacted, and upon this 
point the public in its rage and grief—rage and grief which 
are perfectly justifiable, though they ought also to be displayed 
when humbler persons, like Scott, are assassinated—is evi- 
dently bewildered. There is cause enough in the massacre, if 
the Government is believed guilty of any complicity with the 
brigands, for war, even if it ended in conquest ; in fact, for the 
forcible reorganization of Greece. But if the Government 1s 
acquitted, merely to land troops to avenge a particular 
wrong in spite of Government would be most unjustifiable. 
A State like Britain is bound to think of the world as well as 
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$ and to land troops in a foreign State with orders to 
¢ down brigands, would be to destroy the local government 
ut setting up any other in its place, a proceeding which 
ate brigandage, produce a vast amount of human 


hun 
witho' 


would aggrav - 
misery, and in no way avenge our countrymen. To withdraw 
from Greece absolutely as a State with which civilized powers 


could hold no intercourse, as we withdrew from Naples, would 
be just enough, but as it would hand over the Court to Russian 
agents, would be inexpedient. The true course would be, we 
helieve, if the Protecting Powers could act together, as they 
gem Willing to do, to require the dismissal of the War 
Minister,—said to be already conceded,—a grant by formal 
Act, not of money, but of monuments in Athens to the 
murdered diplomatists, as a warning to all time that they at 
jest are sacred, and the extinction of brigandage,—under 

nalty of a demand for the international tribunal imposed 
on all other semi-civilized States with which civilized men 
hold intercourse. The Greek Government can put brigand- 

down if it pleases, and if it pleads inability, it must ask 
aid from the Powers, or accept the consequences of its impot- 
ence. The total and final extinction of brigandage in Greece 
will be the best and the most permanent revenge for our 


murdered countrymen. 





CESAR AND MECENAS. 


HE Emperor Napoleon and his Minister have both ad- 
T dressed the people of France, and have expressed in very 
different words precisely the same idea. They want a renewal 
of lease for Imperial Democracy. They prefer that system 
to Parliamentary Government, with its “‘ passionate contro- 
yersies,” as the Emperor says, and its “ interpellations,” as 
the Premier whispers; and propose to do everything for the 

ople from above, and comparatively in silence. Confirm 
the Constitution ‘Imperial and Democratic,” cries the 
Emperor, and then “time too often lost in fruitless and 
passionate controversies may be more advantageously em- 
ployed in seeking the means of increasing the moral and 
material well-being of the greatest number.” “ Du pain!” 
shrieked the women of the Terror, “‘ Du pain! a bas les longs 
discours/”’—and for the twentieth time, Napoleon, like every 
Bonaparte half-Jacobin half-monarch, reiterates their cry. 
Parliament is a machine for chatter, the elected Ozsar 
alone can act,—that is the drift of the proclamation of the 
24th inst.; and so rejoiced is the Emperor at the opportunity 
of once more expressing his innermost conviction, that he 
recovers his long-lost frankness, renews his shaken self-con- 
fidence, and speaks out in the tone in which he announced 
his marriage to his people and defended the premature con- 
clusion of the Italian War. ‘Give me another proof of your 
confidence,” he says, ‘and you will seat order and liberty on 
a solid basis,” namely, we, and moreover (mark that culmi- 
nating and transcendent gain), ‘“‘ you will render easier the 
transmission of the Crown to my son.” How supreme con- 
fidence in one person is, when he is dead, to render it easier 
for another person to take his place, the Emperor fails to 
explain, but Napoleon always tries to confuse elective with 
hereditary right, to ask the people to vote that it shall 
vote no more. If such confidence is given once more, 
then, “faithful to my origin, I shall imbue myself with 
your thoughts, fortify myself with your will, and shall 
not cease to labour for the prosperity and the greatness of 
France.” ‘I will, in fact, be Casar, as I understand Casar’s 
part, will rule in your name as the representative Providence 
of the French nation.’ “For eighteen years the power you 
gave me has given to France calm and prosperity, not 
unattended with glory.”” There is something of grandeur in 
egoism so supreme as this, something in the attitude of the 
Emperor which recalls the few men who throughout history 
have, under the dominance of some great idea, called on man- 
kind, without disguise, to make sacrifices for them, a grandeur 
entirely wanting to the equally lofty but thinner egoism of 
M. Emile Ollivier. Like his master, he is impatient of the 
Parliamentary system. “Relieved,” he says in a letter to his 

constituents of the Var,” by the plebiscite from constitutional 
discussions, from interpellations, from threats of disturbances, 
and prophecies of revolution, the Emperor and his Ministers 
will be able to occupy themselves in seeking means to improve 
the position of those who have nothing” [//’m! M. le 
Ministre, how is that? I have my land], “ without violating 
the rights of those who have property.” [Ah/ that is better. 
Emperors, may be, can get more hay out of a field than there 
was grass in it.] “I have always,” exclaims the Minister, 





“detested revolutions, and the unity in my ideas proceeds 
from the unity in my sentiments.” In “politics I have 
had only one passion, love for the great and good people 
of France.” Therefore “send us a good majority. J shall 
receive it as a proof of your affection, [/ola! my 
Minister ; their affection for you. I?m!) and my powers of 
helping you will thereby be increased.” Truly the Imperial 
style is catching as well as the Imperial idea, when a man 
not a year since an advocate without practice, a Minister 
because he resisted personal power, a leader of men because 
he can influence assemblies by his eloquence, ventures to 
address the people of France in phrases like those, to despise 
discussion, and to talk of the affection of Frenchmen for him- 
self. One wonders what Napoleon, who after all is the Elect 
of eight millions, and not of the worthy cultivators of the 
Var—who has made the world ring with his voice, and not 
merely the Legislative Chamber—who has driven back 
Austria in arms, while Ollivier only drove back Noir’s funeral 
procession—thinks of that manifesto, which in fact summons 
France to the urn to vote not for Napoleon alone, but also for 
Ollivier, who throughout asserts a personal claim, independent 
alike of Napoleon, of the Legislature, and of the Cabinet. 
Even France, the land of susceptibilities, has never read a 
more curious revelation of the gigantic vanity which lurks in 
the secret recesses of some men’s natures, and might laugh, 
were not the immediate result of the revelation so formidable 
and so exasperating. 

We have tried hard to do justice both to the Emperor’s 
honesty and to M. Ollivier’s straightforwardness, but no 
candid man can doubt the meaning of manifestoes 
like these. They mean that the Emperor sees his way to 
retain the position of Cesar, of one far above Parliaments with 
their chatter, and that he has found a new and most effective 
instrument, a man perfectly “honest,” as honesty is ordinarily 
understood, and not averse to “liberal ’’ ideas—which also, 
on one side of his head, the Emperor entertains—but so full 
of vanity, so fretted by intellectual impatience, so desirous 
that he—he by himself, he—should be the author and mover 
of all good, that he is willing to substitute for the free action of 
a Representative Assembly the voluntary initiative of an 
Emperor, to be guided, as he hopes, or rather as he is convinced 
will be the case, by himself; who, without accepting Personal 
government as a theory, accepts it as a beneficial fact when he 
is to be its soul; who believes in himself so fully, that he cannot 
conceive how Parliament, even when inspired by himself, can 
add either force or wisdom to hisown action. Suchamanisa 
far better instrument than M. Rouher, who has too much of 
the attorney about him ever to persuade men that he cordially 
believes in his own theories; and the Emperor, looking back 
over the past six months, must exult in the completeness of 
the victory gained by his patience and his comprehension of 
France. Let him, but three months ago almost a constitu- 
tional monarch, gain this plebiscitum, draw to the poll his six 
millions of votes, and he is once more Cesar; Caesar without dis- 
guise, Casar electedafter his Minister and himself have expressed 
their deep distrust of controversies,’ “discussions,” and “‘inter- 
pellations ;” a Cesar who has promised for himself to unite 
liberty and order, but whose Premier has promised in his name 
only to relieve distress, and has never so much as spoken of the 
freedom of the nation. It ise Personal Power which is to be 
reconfirmed by the popular vote, and personal power to be 
used in establishing Imperial Democracy,—that is, legislation 
from above in the interests of those who possess nothing. 
The Emperor does not even condescend to the old formula, 
that he will reign with the assistance of the great “Bodies” 
of the State, but declares that, trusting to Providence, 
he will never cease to labour for the people; while M. 
Ollivier, though he does once mention his “ friends,” 
those colleagues whose “susceptibility ’’ he clearly does not 
fear, calls in his peroration upon France to give a proof of 
her affection for him alone. The two together, should they 
not quarrel, are to devise improvements, ‘modes of material and 
moral progress” which the Legislature is to register and France 
to applaud. That is the programme, and it clearly throws 
back France five years, makes her future depend upon indi- 
viduals, and stakes the fate of a great country upon the life of 
a single man. The Legislature shrinks into a nullity, the 
Cabinet becomes a collection of efficient clerks, and there is 
left in France once more but one free man,—the weary Csar 
who for eighteen years has been the embodied State. The 
Constitutional Empire has passed away, and the Government 
is once more, as the Emperor, with his strange frankness, avows, 
Imperial and Democratic. 
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How far these open announcements of reactionary designs, 
these avowed claims to the monopoly of initiative, will affect 
the electors it is scarcely possible for any but a Frenchman to 
decide. It seems impossible that the electors, who scarcely a 
year ago yoted as three to four against the personal power, 
should now formally rehabilitate it, as they will by answering 
**Yes” to the question put, which is, ‘‘Do you approve the 
Constitution as read in the light of these manifestoes?’”’ Both 
the Emperor, however, and his Minister are reported to be full 
of the confidence which shines out in their manifestoes, and 
their confidence may have this basis. The people may believe 
what their officials, their curcés, and, as we see from the vote 
of the grand jury at Tours, most of their gentry will tell them, 
that the true question submitted is, “Napoleon or Revolution?” 
and may vote “Ay” to that. The Emperor does not say this 
himself, but his Minister in so many words describes this 
as the clear issue:—‘‘Do not listen to those who would 
counsel you to vote ‘No.’ Suppose that on the 8th of May 
they.were to be triumphant in the Var and throughout the 
country, what would happen? They would take vengeance— 
they would imprison and exile; they would establish the 
Social Republic; they would assail the rich, as they promise 
at their meetings todo. But afterwards? That would only 
be for one stormy day. The nation, ashamed of its momentary 
weakness, would speedily rise up and say, ‘We have had 
enough of anarchy and disorder,’ and in their turn all those 
who had struck others would be rudely stricken.” So adjured, 
the peasantry, who still dread the Republic, and who will not 
perceive the absurdity of M. Ollivier’s address, may vote 
* Yes” en masse; and the peasantry, with the soldiery, form 
nearly the six millions required to give the Emperor a clear 
majority of two millions after every abstaining voter has been 
reckoned among the “ Noes.’’ The freedom of the Press is, no 
doubt,a new element; but it makes little difference except in the 
cities, which are lost already, and the Liberals have not ven- 
tured to assail the one great country grievance against the 
Empire, the addition to the Conscription. The vote may be 
gained, and France is again for the hour confided to the care 
of the man who for eighteen years has been the one man 
enjoying freedom within her frontiers. 





THE HOPES FOR THE UNIVERSITY TESTS’ 
ABOLITION BILL. 


HE Solicitor-General disappointed on Monday the hopes 

of the few embittered politicians who had been so 
actively predicting that Mr. Gladstone was playing the Dis- 
senters false about the University Tests. The Bill he intro- 
duced was the most thorough by far that we have yet had. 
It not only repeals absolutely the tests which at present bar 
the access of a Catholic or Dissenter to the degree of M.A. 
at Oxford, and to the governing bodies of the Universities 
both of Oxford and Cambridge, but it repeals all tests at 
present imposed on the candidates for College Fellowships and 
other College appointments, and even on Heads of Houses,—a 
step beyond that which the recent deputation to Mr. Gladstone 
from the Liberal party of both Universities ventured to urge. 
The Government have been very wise in preferring to act so 
thoroughly in the matter. It would have been simply 
illogical timidity to repeal tlie test for College Fellowships, 
and to leave it untouched for the Heads of Houses. If it be 
fair that no man should be legally debarred from the dis- 
tinction of a lower office of trust in his college, on account of 
religious differences with the Established Church, it is im- 
possible to maintain that he ought to be legally debarred from 
rising to the very highest office of trust on account of the 
same differences. Indeed, at Oxford, as everybody knows, the 
Head very rarely holds in his hands much active adminis- 
trative power, but sits on a throne apart, in the dignity of 
constitutional monarchy. That any special test should be im- 
posed on a dignitary of this character, who is rather reaping 
the reward of past honours and services than earning the 
gratitude of the passing generation of students, would be a 
superfluity of absurdity for which we should hardly expect 
a strong manifestation even of Conservative opinion. To 
make a stand for the Churchmanship of Heads of Houses 
would, indeed, be too like openly confessing a feeling, which 
we suspect to be lurking secretly in many minds,—that so long 
as a sort of titular honour and superiority is conceded to the 
Church of England, and the jealousy felt by such Dissenters as 
Mr. Winterbotham of that titular honour is defied and over- 
ridden, there is no particular occasion to make a fuss about 


ashamed to admit such a feeling, will, we trust, find the 
selves unequal to confessing or attempting to justify it, La 

But the great point of interest about the Bill which th 
Government has thus amply redeemed its pledges by introd 
ing, is the question of its fate. Is there any hope of subtrag al 
this time-honoured controversy from the number of that 
controversial inheritances which furnish Parliament with its 
wearisome, perpetually-recurring, common-form debates? ls 
there any practical hope of diminishing by one the Catalogue 
of those measures which the House of Commons annual] 
discusses in an almost stereotyped form, annually passes nd 
large majorities, annually sends up to the House of Lords, and 
annually receives notice that the House of Lords has rejected 
now on one pretext, and now on another? The deceased 
wife’s, fortunately or unfortunately, immortal sister, the 
married women’s property, or stolen property, and a consider. 
able number of other objects of affectionate interest to the 
Commons, and nervous dislike to the Lords, are, of course, 
quite certain to be dealt with in the usual manner by the 
Upper House, with the kindly view, no doubt, of not depriving 
the Commons of England of its favourite and well-worn themes, 
But is there no reasonable hope of extricating the University 
Test question from the midst of these? We take courage to 
believe that there is,—partly from the tone taken by the 
Conservative chiefs on the introduction of the Bill, partly 
from certain considerations which must jast now be present 
to their minds with more than usual force, of the danger of 
rejecting it. As to the former ground of hope, we can only 
say that Mr. Hardy and Mr. Walpole, in the very few words 
they said, spoke like men who rather hoped to attenuate the 
force of the reasons accepted by the majority as final, than to 
inspire a successful spirit of resistance; and that with Lord 
Derby in the other House to plead for liberality, and Lord 
Cairns, who reflects Mr. Disraeli’s feeling on such subjects, to 
counsel the Duke of Richmond, Lord Salisbury’s well-known 
Toryism on this matter is less likely to carry the Lords, in the 
face of a great majority in the Commons, than at any former 
period. Indeed, with an Education Bill before the country 
which the leading Dissenters at least think far too favourable 
to the Church of England, and with which most Churchmen 
express tolerable satisfaction, there never will be a better 
opportunity for the Lords to yield with a good grace than 
there is now. 

But the other class of considerations affords still more hope 
for the future,—those, we mean, which will rightly render 
the Conservatives anxious to yield what is necessary in time, 
lest a worse thing come unto them. They have had ample 
evidence, which is still quite fresh and green in their 
memories, that the Dissenters, having conquered most of 
their practical rights, are beginning to be sensitive, we may 
almost say dainty, about their social position, and are quite 
as intent on reforming the fashions which favour the Church, 
as on reforming the laws which oppress the conscience of 
Nonconformists. Mr. Winterbotham’s very able speech on 
the Education Bill, and his effective attack on the Bishop of 
Winchester for having said, as a Bishop, of Dissenters, what 
no one would ever have noticed had it, or indeed anything 
much more flagrant, been said by Mr. Binney of Churchmen, 
ought to be and we think will be a warning that if they 
resist the just demands of the Dissenters much longer a muck 
enlarged demand, going the whole length of extirpating every 
sign of the predominance of the Church in the Universities, 
will soon be made, and not only made, but soon be in as 
formidable a position as the present demands now are. 
Now, it is quite a mistake to suppose that there is nothing 
more than what this Bill gives, which the Dissenters may de- 
mand, and, indeed, are likely to demand, and after a short 
agitation to obtain. They may fairly demand the secularization 
of a great many of the too numerous clerical fellowships, on 
the ground that to Dissenters these are not open,—so that 
they are not in a position of religious equality with Church 
men in relation to emoluments of this kind. It is even quite 
conceivable that they might demand, plausibly enough, the 
secularization of all the clerical fellowships, on the ground 
that as Dissenters do not approve of State aid for their 
ministers, and will not accept it, and cannot, therefore, have 
any dissenting-minister fellowships appropriated to them, it 
is unfair for clergymen as clergymen to monopolize any of the 
revenues of national institutions. Nor is even this all. The 
jealousy of the social influence of the Church, which has 
been so keenly expressed of late, might well find vent in a de- 
mand for the use of the College chapels for the purposes of 





anything more. But even Conservatives who are not quite 





any religious service which may seem to be most suitable 
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Charch of England men or not,—a provision which only fear 
of the Roman Catholics, lest by any chance they should obtain 
gontrol of the majority of the students in any college, would 
te likely to foil. Then the divinity professorships in the 
Daiversities might be opened to all sects, or new professor- 
ships of the chief dissenting theological schools established 
jn order to balance those of the Established Church ;—in 
short, if once the craving for absolute social and general, as 
well ag moral and political equality, were to seize upon the 
Dissenters in relation to the University question, it is very 
bard indeed to say where the demand for reforms would cease. 
Nothing in the world seems to us plainer than that this 
fystidions jealousy of social inequality has increased, and is 
rapidly increasing, among the Dissenters, and has never found 
more frank and able expression than during the present session 
of Parliament. ‘The feeling itself is partly one of honourable 
glf-respect, andl partly the result of the rapidly dimi- 
nishing interest in the differences which distinguish 
theological sects and Churches,—perhaps to some extent 
the diminishing reverence for theological truth itself,— 
causes which too often tend to make the Churches of the 
present day alike watchful of their social dignity and in- 
diferent to the vital force of their distinctive creeds. At 
all events, it is certain enough and obvious enough to the 
dimmest sight that these causes do exist in great force, and 
that they do threaten the Conservatives with very much 
increased demands, in case the present demands are obstinately 
resisted. Under these circumstances, are we not warranted in 
hoping that the Conservative Lords will give way with a good 
grace, and strike from the list of open Parliamentary contro- 
versies this wearisome and one-sided controversy as to the 
monopoly of University privileges for young men of a particular 
religious profession?—for it is profession rather than creed 
which is really at stake in the matter. If we are, the nation 
may hope not only for relief from a serious burden of injustice, 
but for relief from an intellectual nightmare of profitless 
discussion, which is almost enough at times to throw the most 
patient man into fits of dejection. Tantalus himself would 
have preferred tlie amusement of approaching his thirsty lips 
to water that always receded from their touch, and Sisyphus 
of rolling a stone up a hill which always rolled down again, to 
that of constantly urging the same arguments in defence of 
the same cause, and urging them successfully in a Platonic 
House of Shades, only to have them perpetually neutralized 
by the veto of some shadowy Upper House. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ELIHU. 


IR ROUNDELL PALMER is just at present Mr. Glad- 
stone’s thorn in the flesh,—a highly polished, gentle, 

and benignant, and very edifying thorn for any man’s flesh, 
we must admit; but still, whether to edification or not, a 
thorn in the flesh. It is now exactly two years since we ex- 
pressed our cordial admiration for Sir Roundell Palmer's quiet 
disinterestedness in resisting Mr. Gladstone’s great measure 


majority of the students in that college, —whether | Parliamentary Cave of Adullam. Under such circumstances) 


mellifluous seriousness and sonorous caution like Sir Roundel 
Palmer's exercise a disproportionate amount of influence in 
the House of Commons, and it becomes desirable to recall not 
only the claims on our attention which a great political 
sacrifice and a noble character have gained for this distin- 
guished Chancery lawyer, but also those considerations which 
ought to assist us in estimating the intrinsic value of his 
views on subjects like those now before the House of 
Commons, and in forming an opinion how far he is subject to 
clinging prepossessions which interfere more or less materially 
with the impartiality of his intellectual judgments. It is not 
only the vehement debater and passionate declaimer who is 
liable to these disturbing prepossessions. Sometimes they 
may be found in their fullest strength behind the bland 
diction of the most urbane and polished expostulation. 

It is well, then, to remember that though Sir Roundell 
Palmer has always been distinguished by a large and genial 
liberalism in constitutional matters, he has no less been 
uniformly distinguished by profoundly conservative views as 
a lawyer, and on all questions affecting the order and con- 
stitution of society. Though always in favour of admitting 
the Jews to full political privileges, and though one of the 
very first to revert, with a sort of delight in the triumph of a 
traditional common-law principle over the statutory hard-and- 
fast line of the Reform Act, to the rule of Household Suffrage, 
Sir Roundell Palmer has never failed to betray the utmost 
jealousy of all changes in the law which have shown any 
tendency to loosen the binding force of social customs. He 
has expressed in very forcible language his dread of abolishing 
the law of primogeniiure; he has argued very strongly against 
any surrender of the indefeasible right of States over the 
allegiance of their subjects, even though the latter may have 
deliberately adopted a new nationality ; on the international 
questions raised in the discussion between England and 
America as to the Foreign Enlistment Act, Sir Roundell 
Palmer always took the high tone of old-fashioned 
lawyers ; he has consistently held the same language 
which he has held again so strongly this week, on the 
subject of tampering with the marriage laws; and on the 
question of University Tests he has suggested a com- 
promise which we confess we thought worse than thi 
restriction for which it was proposed as a substitute, we 
mean the proposal to require from all University teachers 
a declaration that they will not teach anything tending to 
subvert the doctrines and formulas of the Church of England. 
Sir Roundell Palmer's political career has indeed been as 
strongly marked by the deep conservatism of his feelings in 
relation to anything that we may call the structure of society, 
as it has been by its eager comprehensiveness in the effort to 
enable all classes and all religions to enjoy full political privileges 
under the Constitution. As marked as has ever been his dislike 
to allow of any formal exclusion from political rights, whether 
on grounds of creed or of worldly position, just so marked 
has been his anxiety to prevent either the violation of long- 
established proprietary claims, or any abolition of social restric- 





for the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church, on the very eve of the day when, had he been able 
still to support his friend, he would necessarily have filled, 
and filled with signal distinction, the highest position on the 
Bench, and one of the highest in the Cabinet. From that 
expression of opinion we have never seen and do not see thie 
smallest reason in Sir Roundell Palmer’s subsequent political 
action for subtracting a single phrase or emphasis of honour. 
He has, as we believe, acted throughout the whole period 
of his differences with the Government with temperance 
and candour. Te has always interpreted the motives and 
intentions of the Ministry in the frankest and most gener- 
ous spirit, and has, we sincerely believe, often even strained 
@ point to support, or at least refrain from opposing, them, 


whenever he has felt any real hesitation as to the wisdom | 


of his own view. 
slightest reservation, we must go on to say that Sir Roundell 
Palmer is a far more efficient thorn in the flesh to Mr. Gladstone 
than the mere gravity, weight, and conspicuous disinterested- 
ness of his character, and the grace and lucidity of his style 
as an expositor of difficult questions, should have entitled 
him to be. A good man who has proved his conscientious- 
hess to the world, and who also happens to be a good lawyer 
and a good speaker, is apt to exercise an even undue influence 
in the House of Commons, especially if, by virtue of his 
goodness and conscientiousness, he takes the lead of a dis- 
satisfied section of his own party, and becomes the David of a 


But having admitted all this without the | 


tions which might result in undermining what he thinks of as the 
pieties and sanctities of domestic life. On the laws of nations, 
of property, of marriage, of ecclesiastical affairs, and on 
the modes of securing a religious education, Sir Roundell 
Palmer has never even affected to be specially Liberal, but has 
always endeavoured to prove the past to be sacred, and 
the present to be so deeply rooted in the past that it 
would be dangerous to break its continuity. Indeed he 
has been one of the class of politicians who, when arguing 
on social subjects, assume that every existing custom has an 
enormous primd fucie title to respect on the very ground that 
it exists, — since that which has actually come into being 
amongst us may probably have ten causes for being what it 
is for every one which the intellect can discover and set 
forth, while that which has never come into being amongst us 
| may prove to have been prevented from coming to the birth 
by at least ten unsuspected causes for every one which we can 
discover and set forth. 

Now, with such a temperament on all subjects affecting the 





structure of society,—for on mere matters of political arrange- 
ment Sir Roundell Palmer has, as we have intimated, always 
| been large-minded and liberal,—it is very obvious that the 
natural effect of that enfranchisement from the ties of party, 
| which is a necessary consequence of his present position, 
must have been, as we think it has been, to stimulate his 
_ Virtuous caution and his didactic candour, and to present him 
; to the world, in spite of all his evidently earnest desire to b 
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moderate and considerate towards his “right honourable friend | 
at the head of the Government,” in the light of the inde-| 
pendent sage and stoic who lingers in a voluntary adversity 
rather than share any rash projects of vaulting ambition, and 
who has thereby earned his right to pour forth his words of 
wisdom in long periods,—indulgently, indeed, for that adds to 
their moral and oratorical effect,—but still without too much 
consideration of that tendency of theirs as ‘‘ precious balms”’ 
to break the head of him to whom they are addressed, which 
good and virtuous men always have delighted in, and 
always will half-unconsciously delight in, to the end of time. 
Indeed, Sir Roundell Palmer's present position towards Mr. 
Gladstone seems to us that of a sort of English Elihu, with 
just so much of modification as is needed to give him the 
advantage of the modern feeling indicated by Lord Bacon in 
the remark that while “ prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament, adversity is the blessing of the New.” If a man 
would be an effective Mentor, a sort of political saint, in these 
days, he must necessarily have renounced something of a 
position of advantage which has fallen to the lot of him 
whose rashness he would restrain. In the old times it was 
different. Elihu clearly felt himself in a position of the 
greatest advantage in relation to Job, because he was not 
suffering, and Job was. Now-a-days, it would be rather the 
other way, and it would be Job who would gain the right by 
his distinguished calamities to improve the occasion to 
Elihu. But making allowance for this great difference of 
situation, and admitting freely that Sir Roundell Palmer 
feels an indulgent tone to be at once his pleasure 
and his duty, which of course Elihu hardly did, there 
is a good deal of similarity in their respective attitudes, 
the one towards Mr. Gladstone amidst the boils and 
potsherds of the Irish Land Bill amendments, and the other 
towards Job upon his ash-heap. Elihu was evidently the 
Conservative Liberal of the situation. After Eliphaz the 
Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite 
had set forth the regular Opposition view of Job and his sins, 
and had failed altogether to convince him that he was not 
righteous, Elihu saw that “there was no answer in the mouth 
of these men, and his wrath was kindled,” and he said, “I 
will answer also my part, I also will show my opinion, I will 
speak that I may be refreshed, I will open my lips and 
answer; but when he did speak, though he was doubt- 
less much ‘refreshed,’ the distinctiveness of his position 
was by no means clear, we take it, at all events to any one 
but himself. His burden, like that of his predecessors, comes 
out entirely the same, on one point at least, “ Job hath spoken 
without knowledge, and his words were without wisdom.” 
But then there was the apologetic tone about Elihu which 
the other speakers had not adopted. Like Sir Roundell 
Palmer, he apologized for his advice. ‘Great men are 
not always wise,—therefore, I said, Hearken unto me, 
I will also show my opinion.” And again, * Suffer 
me a little, and I will show you that I have yet to| 
speak,” is quite in Sir Roundell Palmer’s blandly courteous | 
tone. True, it came to reproaches as painful in the end as 
those of the regular Opposition speakers, but that resulted from 
the candour and impartiality of the speaker as finding fault 





and serious oratory, and which we can hardly doubt that ; 
spite of himself, he involuntarily enjoys. It is an intel 
pleasure to see him reprove his friend so benignant] 
therefore so artistically; but we really doubt whethy, : 
words ought to have anything like the weight they see 
have with the House. Sir Roundell Palmer is only spe ne 
out freely and with a certain sense of the stimulus of af 
and independent position, the unmistakable conservatism of ali 
time. Though on points of a quite different nature he js heart, 
Liberal, on these questions of real property, marriage, and Y 
forth, he is no more of a Liberal than Mr. Walpole,—in deed, y %0 
nearly in the same position. Elihu evidently produced no in, 
pression at all upon Job, in spite of his impartial magnanimit ; 
and we hope Sir Roundell Palmer will not produce much y “ 
Mr. Gladstone. What impression Elihu might haye produced 
on a House of Commons of the land of Uz we do not know 
—perhaps quite as good a one as Sir Roundell Palmer's on 
the English House of Commons,—but it would certainly not 
have been a justifiable impression; and we are disposed ty 
think that in our case, too, the apologetic and impartial Mentor 
who reproves but grieves to reprove—and yet enjoys “8 
is exercising a great deal more intellectual and moral influeng 
than he deserves. 





THE COLONIAL DEBATE. 


HE Colonial debate of Tuesday was not at all a satisfy, 
tory one. Mr. Torrens made the mistake of moving for 

a Committee to inquire into a question wholly beyond the 
province of any Committee, namely, the theory which ought 
to govern the relations between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
That is not a question of fact, but of policy, for which th 
Ministry of the day must be responsible, and on which the 
House of Commons will decide without reference to the 
opinion of any body of members selected from within itself, 
The Committee might be unanimous in support of some par 
ticular change, and still the House of Commons would support 
Mr. Gladstone in deciding that the change was unwise. It is 
of no use to try to keep the Colonies, in spite both of the 
Ministry and Parliament, by dint of great collections of written 
opinion, and it would have been far wiser to have limited the 
debate by a direct motion for assistance to New, Zealand, or 
even for inquiry into the relations between New Zealand and 
Great Britain. The crucial test of our new policy lies ther, 
for there it is not obscured by a multitude of side issues, 
Arguments drawn from the North American Colonies will 
always be answered by references to their peculiar position 
as regards the United States, and to the impossibility in 
presence of the Fenian organization of speaking freely in reply. 
Illustrations taken from South Africa are always pronounced 
valueless, for though the Cape people do pretty much as they 
like, and usually do wrong, they are not possessed, technically 
speaking, of full self-governing powers. And finally, Au 
tralia does not help us, for, as Mr. Monsell said, nobody in 
Australia is complaining, and to induce the House of Commons 
to legislate for a theoretic grievance is as impossible as to 
induce it to provide against the future exhaustion of the store 
of coal. It is in New Zealand alone that all the conditions of 


with both parties, more than from anything he said. When/| the problem are present, the self-government, the discontent, 


the good man, who has no interest of his own to gain, speaks 


the desire for assistance, the refusal to grant it om any 


candidly to both the parties in a controversy, out of the good- | terms, the readiness rather than grant it to accept a sep 
ness and fullness of his heart, his reproaches necessarily pro-| ration. What the friends of the Colonies want to know is not 
duce more effect than those of the professional critics who! whether the House of Commons will inquire into the state of 
are bound to find fault, and do not pretend to feel‘much pain | opinion in a dozen different and distant States, but whether the 
in finding fault successfully. House approves a policy which considers the loss of New Zea 

We hold, then, that the Liberal Members who are so greatly | land a lighter calamity than the grant of some small pecuniary 
influenced by Sir Roundell Palmer, are probably a little mis-| aid, whether, that is, the House cares about the English-speak- 
led by forgetfulness of two features of the case. First, Sir| ing colonies enough to make sacrifices for them,—above all, 
Roundell Palmer, though on all matters of constitutional | whether it regards Colonists as subjects whom Her Majesty's 
comprehension a genuine Liberal, has never been a Liberal at | Government are bound to protect. The Colonists say they are 
heart on any of the topics on which he now enlarges with so| bound, the Ministry say they are not bound, and the House of 
much effect, —though till the present political crisis occurred, he | Commons as yet has pronounced no opinion. It has only 
very naturally kept his Conservative bias somewhat more in the | decided by a vote of 110 to 67 that it will not intervene to 
shade, and enlarged less on his own devotion to the customary | alter or inquire into the whole Colonial system. 








growths of the past. In the next place, their eyes are too much | 


When, passing from the general drift of the discussion, we 


dazzled by the natural advantages of that position of his as dis- | endeavour to obtain light from Ministerial speeches, we ar 
approving friend to Mr. Gladstone,—the friend who utters with | again disappointed at their want alike of apprehension and 


anxious indulgence words of regret and reproach, and “ liberates | } 


orecision. Mr. Gladstone says he does not want to induce 


his soul” twice a week at least to make up for the rare intervals | the Colonies to separate from us, but then he endorses Lord 
at which he kad an opportunity of doing the same thing when | Granville’s action in the fullest manner; and Lord Granville’ 
he was one of the leaders of the party, and had no indepen- | action is, except upon that theory, quite inexplicable, for he 
dent position from which to utter his exhortations. This isa | not only refuses assistance in the one case in which it 8 
situation which admirably suits Sir Roundell Palmer’s bland | demanded, but taunts the Colonists for asking it, as if they 
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t that, ip had already lost even the right of petition. Moreover, the | a Scdtch landlord upon the Irish Land Bill, and was there- 
tellectaa) Premier, while denying any desire to induce separation, hints | fore able to pronounce definitively that it was all bad, the 
atly, and unmistakably that he thinks laws higher than any we make | noble lord might have turned to many a member behind or 
ther bis yill compel separation, for he says the basis of his colonial | before him, and said “ Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.” 
’ Seem ty policy is, to create such a state of affairs that such separation Nay, a greater name than that of Lord Elcho occurs to every 
Speaking may be peaceful. His words are :—“ It is a great object to/one, as the representative of those who have during the 
Of a fray jace, if possible, our Colonial policy on such a footing, not | late debates treated the Irish Land Bill as though it were a 
20f alife, for the purpose of bringing about a separation, but of pro- | matter of ordinary legislative routine, instead of rising to the 
heartily viding a guarantee that, if separation should occur, it should | height of this great question of national policy, for such it 
» and gp be in a friendly way. That is the secret and Science of | undoubtedly is,—perhaps a question of the very maintenance 
eed, very modern Colonial policy.” It is evidently with him a mere | of the Empire. That Sir Roundell Palmer should have taken 
dno in. nestion of time, and of no long time, for statesmen do not risk | up the position he has done in reference to the Bill is, indeed, 
aninity, unpopularity to avert dangers which may come a hundred a calamity. At the time when we need, above all things, 
ch upon years hence. He carefully avoided expressing any wish that it | that the country and the House of Commons should see and 
Toduced should arrive either speedily or slowly, but he endorsed the | feel that it is a question of the highest constitutional and 
t know, speech of the Under-Secretary; and Mr. Monsell, while | imperial moment, to win back while it is yet possible—it may 
Ner’s on declaring that he thought the plan of substituting com-|soon be no longer possible—the hearts of the Irish people 
inly not munication through Ambassadors for communication through | to British rule, it is sad that the legal knowledge and acumen, 
to Governors tended towards separation, declared that if the | the powers of debate and oratory, and above all, the moral 
Mentor, Colonies wished for that plan, Her Majesty’s Government would | dignity and disinterestedness of this eminent man, should be 
ys itm be most happy to take it into consideration. When a man | unillumined by the vision and the faculty of true statesman- 
fluence says to a friend he may go if he likes, it is usually understood | ship, and that he should in entire good faith have taken the 
that = — - a —_ _—— him, and if - miserable office of the Candid Friend of the Government :— 
says “Go and be damned!” the understanding is universal. “7 
And that, if not Mr. Monsell’s tone, is the tone which per- on —_ = me my _—_ omnes vans 
yades Lord Granville’s despatches. It is of this far more than a , 
Atisfac. of the Colonial Minister’s action that his critics complain. But the practical sense of the country, and of its represen- 
ing for That action affects only the individual case; but the tone tative, the House of Commons, which has saved us a thousand 
id the must be based upon a policy, and the policy can only be that times before, will not fail us now. If the Members are not 
ought of stimulating the Colonies into a “ self-dependence ” which, all themselves statesmen, and capable of initiating or even 
Lonies, when applied to foreign affairs, is synonymous with independ- working out a policy, they know who is capable, by an 
ch the ence. ‘To that independence the country has never consented, | ¥¢rring instinct ; and the House showed on Thursday night 
ch the and in fostering or provoking it before such consent has been | Ve"Y plainly that it had reassembled to follow Mr. Gladstone 
to the obtained the Government run the risk of incurring the very and Mr. Fortescue, and not the Headlams, the Elchos, and the 
iteelf danger they say they are trying to avoid. They say they wish Lord Claud Hamiltons, “left speaking.” The debate began 
1¢ pare to part peaceably, and they at heart believe that when the crisis with a long, hesitating, apologetic, and even humble explana- 
apport arrives the English people will peaceably endure that parting. tion and defence of himself by Mr. Headlam, with a short 
It is That is true if the parting is made in an amicable spirit ; but if | #84 scornful reply by the Attorney-General to that explana- 
of the the colonists, fretted beyond endurance, accompany it by insults, | tion and defence, The discussion of the Bill then proceeded 
ritten if the settlers either of New Zealand or of Canada inform the | ¥®der Mr. Fortescue’s conduct; and the short, clear, and 
d the mother country that they prefer the Union, if, above all, the ready manner in which the Irish Secretary handled the suc- 
de Union interferes, it will take a stronger than Mr. Glad- | ¢¢ssive amendments, and the way in which the House supported 
d and stone to hold the people in. We have always held that the the Government, and rapidly negatived those amendments, for 
there, Colonies should bear their proportion of military charges, but | the most part without a division, promised well, and may, we 
ssues, to compel them to wage a war of which we and not they are | trust, be accepted as the first instances of the course 
will the causes, as we do in New Zealand ; to allow them to wage which the Bill will henceforth follow in Committee. Mr. 
sition battle and make treaties, as we do in Canada; or to compel Winterbotham, in his speech on the Education Bill, put the 
— them to accept self-government, as we are doing in Natal, is matter in the true light, when he—thoughtful and able man 
ply. in reality to force on them an unwilling independence. If the | *8 he is—said frankly, and with a just recognition of the 
need nation agrees to that, well; we can but wait till it feels the | true wisdom involved in the knowledge of our own ignorance, 
they next impulse for swarming out of its own minute domain,— | that while English and Scotch Members ought to think and 
cally at which time somebody or other will be conquered without | Judge for themselves on the question of English education 
rm much attention to morals—but the nation has not agreed to | Which they understood, in the matter of the Irish Land Bill, 
yi it, and cannot gather from Tuesday’s debate whether it is or which they neither did nor could understand in its details, 
le is not asked to agree. they ought to follow the Minister whom they knew they 
st = could trust, and toe did prec — ta = there 
S a" were a case in which it is reasonable to be guided by authority, 
“ THE RESUMPTION OF THE IRISH LAND DEBATE. | and in which the authority can be seen to be a reasonable 
we  «- House of Commons returned on Thursday to the Irish | authority, it is this. All the probabilities are in favour of 
os Land Bill with a plain duty and a serious responsibility | believing that the men who framed the Irish Church Bill of 
an before it. When the holidays so happily came to give the | last year cannot have suddenly lost those faculties of states- 
= needed pause for drawing up, and making a fresh start, the | manship and legislation which they then showed in such high 
ne — was falling—in spite, perhaps in consequence, of Mr. | degree, but that this Land Bill too, the work of the same 
the ladstone’s exceeding effort to fulfil his office of leader by | ministers, is a statesmanlike work, and not the crude produc- 
me convincing and conciliating—under the influence of tenth-rate | tion which its half-informed critics would have us think it. 
men, “ who have been judge-advocates and that sort of thing,” | The highest legal authorities in Ireland, including some of the 
4 or who “represent the old Whig element,” and “to whom the | ablest of those who will have the actual working of the 
il — of Palmerston is something more than an empty sound.” | measure when it becomes law, are satisfied that it will work, 
re se the climax, or anti-climax, was reached, when those five |and work well. And the Irish landlurds and tenants are 
os a of dreary and unprofitable talk against time left Lord | generally contented to accept the Bill as a sufficient settlement 
of rg Hamilton master of the situation as the hands of the | of the question; for the tenant sees every day more clearly 
i clock pointed to seven on the Friday night before the adjourn- | that it will give him the practical security he claims ; while 
Z ment. The House had, in truth, become both confused and |the landlord expects by it to retain those main rights of 
exhausted, by unsuccessful efforts to understand and appre- | property, the right to live on his estate and to get his rents, 
‘ ciate all the details and the bearings of a measure which which are otherwise in the greatest danger of being lost, and 
" seems to deal with subjects familiar to the lawyer, the | which he certainly is not disposed to exchange for the right 
’ = and the economist, and which they ought to know | which English and Scotch Members seem so much more 
~ : about, but which approaches those subjects on a side | anxious to secure to him,—the right of Mr. Serjeant Dowse’s 
; tom which none but the few real statesmen have ever fox, to be hunted and killed like any other beast. 
" he gr to look at them. , When Lord Elcho stated| It was, doubtless, Mr. Gladstone’s extreme anxiety to 
: hd “ House, with the authority of “one who for between conciliate opposition, and by such conciliation to raise this 
; sey y or thirty years has represented the old Whig element,” | great national question above the region of mere party, 
at he had consulted a Scotch lawyer, a Scotch farmer, and | which caused the introduction of the Bill with certain 
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provisions which it has since been found expedient to 
modify in a liberal sense, in order to satisfy those Irish 
representatives who, while feeling and declaring sincere con- 
fidence in Government, urged that the Bill did not go far 
enough on those points. The result has been, in one sense, 
unfortunate, since it gave Mr. Disraeli a pretext for saying 
that in consenting to the second reading of the Bill he had 
not consented to these modifications: he declared them to in- 
volve new principles, and so created an opportunity for making 
the discussion of details a re-discussion of the principle of the 
Bill,—an opportunity seized upon, as we know, with alacrity 
by the opponents of the Bill on both sides of the House. And 
thus the Bill has been hitherto more or less diverted from the 
ordinary and regular course of a Bill in Committee into acon- 
fused and often random and aimless series of debates which 
culminated in what we fear Mr. Carlyle, if he had been pre- 
sent on that Friday afternoon before the holidays, would have 
pronounced to be no better than “a liturgy of Dead-Sea apes.”’ | 
But though the natural current of business was thus for the 
time-being turned away, and the course of public business 
seriously delayed, good may yet come out of the evil. 
The House has, by means of these repeated discussions, 
mastered, if not the details, yet the principles of the Bill; 
and after hearing all that can be said against those principles, 
as embodied not only in the original Bill, but also in those pro- 
posed amendments of the Government which we may believe, 
on the concurrent testimony of Mr. Disraeli and the Liberal 
Irish Members, to be real developments in the Liberal sense, has 
again and again decided in their favour. The House, we say 
has decided that, all mere economical doctrines of contract, all 
mere legal definitions of rights, all mere landlord beliefs about | 
property notwithstanding, they will treat this Irish Land | 
question as one of high Imperial policy; and having decided | 
this, it cannot be but that they will henceforth trust the | 
carrying out that policy to the Minister whom they were, two | 
years since, chosen by their constituents to support in his | 
grand purpose of redressing the wrongs of centuries, and | 
healing the breach between the Irish and English peoples. | 
The men of Newcastle, who, with practical good sense and 
just appreciation of the case, significantly warned Mr. Headlam, 
without going into any details of the Lill, that they sent him 
to Parliament to support Mr. Gladstone, have set an example 
which we believe it will not be necessary to follow elsewhere; 
but which assuredly other constituencies will follow, if 
necessary, compelling their representatives to explain and 
excuse themselves, and withdraw their opposition, as the 
representatives of Newcastle had to do on Thursday night. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY AS A MACHINE. 
geet et HUXLEY has made a very intrepid overture 
to all whom it may concern, which his many hearty admirers, 
among whom we claim to be of the heartiest, will rejoice to think 
is not likely to be hastily accepted. In his address to “ The 
Cambridge Young Men’s Christian Association,” published in the 
May number of J/cemillan's Magazine, after a very interesting dis- 


The only freedom I care about is the freedom to do right; the 


terms to any one who will take it of me.” We sincerely hope, in 
spite of the enormous addition to the intellectual resources of the 


will take the Professor at his word, and so deprive us of that 
’ I 


constitute the charms alike of the Huxleyan physics and the 
Huxleyan metaphysics. Who would exchange that sailor-like 
delight in the squalls and perils of the infinite ocean of speculation 
so characteristic of Professor Huxley,— 
“ Who ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free heart, free forehead,” 
—for the infallible response of a calculating machine, striking the 
oracular answer to our scientific and moral questions with as 
much certainty as that with which the observatory clock at 
Greenwich strikes the mean time? One would have said « priori 





that Professor Huxley was much more likely to sympathize wig 
that celebrated paradox of Lessing’s, conceived in the e 

opposite school of thought, namely, that if he were offered, in one 
hand, the perpetual desire for, and power to hunt after, trath, 

in the other, absolute truth, he would choose the former,—, 
paradox of paradoxes, because any true thirst for truth ig inais. 
patible with the rejection of the prize itself, if offered, just as no 
true love, either human or divine, could prefer the state of aspirg. 
tion to the state of fruition. But paradoxical and Unreal ag 
Lessing’s saying was in one direction, Professor Huxley's is Lot 
less so in the other direction. It seems indeed to express the 
most profound devotion to truth and right, inasmuch ag i, 
offers to surrender even the faculty of going wrong, for the 
certainty of right. But an automatic arrangement for indicat. 


jing the truth, and for ensuring right action, like that which 


discharges the blood into the arteries, and oxygenates it in the 
lungs, or for expelling error, like that which expels an irritating 
substance from the air vessels in a sneeze, would be precisely ag 
dismal a substitute for the moral and intellectual loyalty to truth 
and right, and hostility to error and wrong, as a blind attraetiog 
like that of the iron filing for the magnet would be for human 
love, or the uniform diffusion of different tastes amongst each 
other, like that of different gases separated only by porous mem. 
branes, would be for that diversity of gifts in human society which 
takes all its beneficent effect from a unity of spirit. The truth ig, 
as Professor Huxley knows as well as we do, that to keep your 
freedom to do right, while parting with your freedom to do wrong, 
is not keeping any freedom at all. Indeed, his own metaphor 
proves it, for the object, of course, of all clockwork is to take away 
from the clock all freedom, whether of going right or wrong, and to 
make its going right as nearly as possible as much a matter of abso- 
lute necessity as its going at all. Such a discernment of the truth and 
such an immunity from wrong-doing as could be gained by wind- 
ing me up every morning before I get out of bed, would be worth 
just as much as the sense of involuntary power might be to a con- 
scious locomotive, endowed with the capacity to know that as long 
as the stoker attended to the fire, and the boiler remained in good 
order, it would generate so much momentum every hour. Professor 
Ituxley appears, if we interpret his view rightly, to think that 
Mr. Pecksniff's highly developed self-consciousness of the organic 
perfection of his own digestive system was of the highest type of 
intellectual life. ‘*‘I do not know howit may be with others, but 
it is a great satisfaction to me to know, when regaling on my 
humble fare, that I ain putting in motion the most beautiful 
machinery with which we have any acquaintance. I really feel 
at such times as if I was doing a public service. When I have 
wound myself up, if I may employ such a term,’ said Mr. 
Pecksniff, with exquisite tenderness, ‘ and know that I am Going, 
I feel that in the lesson afforded by the works within me, I ama 
Benefactor to my kind.’” As far as we understand Professor 
Huxley, he would apply precisely this language to a consciousness 
that he was wound upto strike correct answers toscientific questions, 
and that he was ** Going ” in the sense of manufacturing pleasures 
for the rest of his race. Now we need hardly say that in our 
belief if once you could strike the real freedom out of Pro- 


sertation on the at once materialistic and idealistic tendencies of the | fessor Huxley,—that power of evading a self-sacrifice for the 
philosophy of Descartes, he makes the following daring bid :— | cause of truth which alone makes his suffering for it a self- 
“I protest,” he says,—in reference to the supposed danger of sacrifice,—that power of declining a great effort for his fellow- 
referring spiritual phenonema to the mechanical action of material | creatures which alone makes his generous self-forgetfulness 
causes,—‘ I protest that if some great Power would agree to make | true philanthropy,—he would cease to exercise that fascination 
mealways think what is true, and do what is right, on condition | oyer us which he at present does. Professor Huxley as a think- 
of being turned into a sort of clock and wound up every morning ing machine, even if he could strike the answer to ten thousand 
before I got out of bed, I shouid instantly close with the offer. questions on which now he can only exhort us to suspend our judg- 


ments, if he could sweep away from the lives of his fellow-citizens 


freedom to do wrong, I am ready to part with on the cheapest | a thousand evils which he can now only help them to bear, would 


ve, we think we may venture to say, comparatively a social and 
moral failure. We may say of freedom, as (was it not Voltaire) 


day which such a IHuxley-clock would afford, that no great Power | said of God,—if it did not exist, it would be necessary to invent 


it. Look at the difference between an automatic moral act 


inimitable human freshness aud personal distinctiveness which | and an act to which at least freedom is imputed, in producing all 


that makes love valuable,—admiration, affection, loyalty, fidelity, 
trust. ‘The sun, and stars, and seasons can be relied on to return 
in due order with far greater certainty than the moral actions of 
men can be relied on; yet because there is no freedom imputed to 
them, there is none of that sense of trust which is at the very rodt 
of all true life. If, indeed, Professor Huxley’s inner mechanical 
arrangements were so perfect as to counterfeit the freedom which 
the best of us know ourselves to possess, it is quite possible 
that, under the illusion that he was still himself, and not 
morally wound up before getting out of bed of a morning, he 


| would get even a great access to the popularity which he so well 
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deserves. But as soon as the murder was out,—and it would come 
oat, for almost every act of our lives at present involves some vital- 
ising mite at least of free choice, mingled with a host of necessary 
conditions, —the great oracular machine, though it would assuredly 
be more constantly consulted than even Professor Huxley as he is, 
and that is not a little), would soon find its relations with the 


world at large growing very dry, monotonous, and business-like 


indeed. 


Seriously, we wish Professor Huxley's philosophy, delightfully 
fresh and original as its audacities often are, did not so often 
suggest to US the fear that the great triumph of the Darwinian 
principle of ‘‘natural selection” in relation to physiology, is mis- 
chievously influencing the general philosophy of the day. It is quite 
obvious that this is among the intellectual possibilities, and we fear 
itis among the intellectual facts, of the age. What is so natural as 
fora generation which has lit upon a great truth in studying 
the modifications of species produced by the principle of utility, to 
take from utility its standard of truth? Since apparently only 
those characteristics of animals which tend most to their safety and 
preservation, are ‘*selected ” for intensification and growth from 
generation to generation, what so natural as for man to take the 
hint, and give in his adherence to that system of philosophy which 
most visibly tends to his own prosperity on earth? Just as those 
insects which take their colouring and their veining from the leaves 
among Which they live are most successful in avoiding the birds 
which prey upon them, so, it may be argued, those minds which take 
their whole philosophy most literally from the lessons of external 
nature, Which identify themselves most closely with the laws which 
govern external nature, will best escape the shocks of collision 
with physical law, and the general mishaps to which moral idealists 
are liable. Imbue yourselves utterly with the principles of the 
jaws which govern your physieal life, and you will slide smoothly 
along with them longer, and succumb to them later, than those 
who have, comparatively at least, neglected that study for the 
study of spiritual principles which, however noble, do not so 
vitally affect the physical prosperity and happiness of man. As 
Napoleon III. hopes to avert collision with France by ‘ im- 
buing himself” with the ideas of the people, so modern 
philosophy hopes to avert collision with nature by imbu- 
ing itself with the philosophy of nature. We confess that 
Professor Huxley’s anxiety to show that materialism and idealism 
come to the same thing in the end,—materialism being the teach- 
ing side of the double shield,—and his heroism in volunteering at 
any time to become a machine on condition that the machine should 
both think and act rightly, though mechanically,—though how a 
mechanical action could be riykt we cannot even conceive,—seem 
to us very like an open assertion that there is in all probability no 
such thing as truth which is not of physical origin, and deeply-rooted 
in physical facts. ‘That such an assumption will carry many great 
advantages in the conflict for physical existence we can easily 
see; indeed, if there be even a possibility of practical divergence 
between the drift of intellectual and physical truths, or of spiritual 
and physical truths,—as there is,—the too exclusive study of the 
latter may well benefit the race physically, even while injuring it 
intellectually or spiritually ; and this is what we fear from the 
tendency of philosophy like Professor Huxley’s, however much it 
may be rectified by the effect of his own example in practical life. A 
great thinker who expresses his eagerness to close with the offer 
to become a correct thinking and acting machine, and to part with 
all his freedom to act or think wrongly,—in other words, of course, 
with all freedom to act or think rightly as well as wrongly,— 
Seems to us to have wholly lost the distinction between what is 
highest or best, and what will survive the longest, and to have 
pushed his Darwinianism so far into the mind as to accept the 
ultimate identity of laws of growth with standards of right. In 
One sense, too, the wiser, the nobler, and fresher is the mind which 
has accepted this fundamental falsehood, the greater the calamity 
to the intellect of the people over whom it has justly obtained so 
great an influence, There is but one consolation, and that is, that 
the notion of the broad, fresh, rich, and playful intellect of Pro- 
fessor Huxley as a perfectly regulated piece of clockwork is a notion 
flagrantly self-contradictory, and on the face of the matter almost 
too good a joke to have much weight for what it is, a very serious 
hint of the tendencies of his philosophy. 





CHAT ABOUT “M.P.” 
\ E do not see what people who enjoy light comedy, genuine 


better than Mr. Robertson’s ‘‘ M.P.,” as now played at the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre. Ina light, pretty house, in which the seats 





|can be sat in instead of on, as is the case in most theatres, with 
good ventilation, no smell of gas, and the gangways left free for 
ingress and egress, they can see a play which is not based either 
on actual or desired adultery, in which there is no villain, and 
which will yet keep them bubbling over with laughter for a couple 
of hours, performed by a company that within a certain limited 
range has a really perfect mastery of its art. The plot, as usual 
with Mr. Robertson, is of the simplest and least ‘‘ interesting ” kind. 
During a contest between Talbot Piers, a ‘ swell” (Mr. Bancroft) 
with a conscience, and Isaac Skoome (Mr. Addison), a self-made 
man without one, for a corrupt little borough, the swell’s fiancée, 
Cecilia Dunscombe (Miss Marie Wilton) tries to bribe for him, 
and gets into a scrape about the money, which produces a quarrel 
with her lover, followed of course by a reconciliation. On the 
other hand, the self-made man has a ward, bred up a Quakeress, 
whom Cecilia teaches to be fashionable, and who is courted by 
Chudleigh Dunscombe, nephew and heir of Dunscombe Duns- 
combe, ruined old club man (Mr. Hare), who is the most im- 
portant person in the play, but who throughout never does anything 
except make shrewd cynical little remarks. ‘There is not a dull 
scene in the play, or a tedious passage in the dialogue ; and though 
one or two situations are a little improbable—as, for instance, the 
division of the money by Cecilia Dunscombe as the Man in the 
Moon—and the fun is once or twice a little thin, we must, as to 
improbabilities, allow something for the exigenciesof the stage, while 
at the Prince of Wales's literary thinness is a positive good. It 
makes the actors depend on themselves, and they are quite equal 
to the responsibility. ‘The idea of the “fine” heroine, the clever, 
slightly fast girl who wants to get her lover into Parliament, and 
sees no harm either in bribing or kissing the electors, is the least 
thing conventional ; but Marie Wilton’s rendering of it, the spirit 
she throws into the part, the curious variety of some of her panto- 
mime—look at the way she uses those glasses; a Spaniard could 
not throw more expression into her fan—and above all, her enjoy- 
ment, real or affected, in her own acting make the part a ‘ full ” 
one, and contribute on the whole more to the spectator’s pleasure 
than better words would. The little Quakeress, again, with herdouble 
character, hasa difficult part to play, one which would break down 
in any hands but those of an actress who can do ‘ Mouse” parts as 
well as Miss Addison, and who has such acommand of sidling panto- 
mime. Will she excuse us if we say that there is no rule of the 
“Society ” forbidding ‘‘ Friends” to laugh, that a Quakeress dressed 
for the first time in fashionable costume would be the least thing in 
the world bothered with her train, and that in describing Isaac 
Skoome’s proposal to her she makes her (uakeress mock modest, 
instead of simple, which was not Mr. Robertson's intention. There 
is a touch or two wilfully thrown in there for the gallery, and there 
is no gallery at the Prince of Wales's. Mr. Coghlan, too, as young 
Dunscombe acts a little for the absent gods. Youngsters of Chud- 
leigh Dunscombe’s caste, even if stage-struck, do not stand about 
in that ‘sticky ” way, or ‘‘ make acquaintance ” with pretty girls 
under an impression that they will bite. The part, however, is slight, 
and if there is a failure in the acting of anything more important, 
it is in Mr. Bancroft, who plays the ¢/e montée candidate, and does 
not seem, for the first time in our experience of his acting, quite 
to have caught his character. Talbot Piers is a “ swell,” no doubt, 
but he is a swell with ideas, enthusiasms, aspirations, not the lan- 
guid individual Mr. Bancroft has so often played so perfectly. 
‘There are swells and swells, and if Mr. Bancroft would put a little 
more of Oxford and a little less of the United Service Club into 
his manner, he would be nearer the character he is trying to repre- 
sent. If, on the other hand, there is a fault in the play itself, it 
is in the broadly farcical character assigned by Mr. Robertson to 
his Democratic candidate. The ‘“ man of the people ” is not quite 
such a coarse dog as that, even from his point of view, as he will 
see if he will go down to the House and listen to a Member from 
whom he might draw a much more accurate and less prononcd 
sketch. It is possible to indicate vulgarity without such a breadth 
of brogue, dishonesty without such leers, and fatuous self-conceit 
without such constant allusions to the * social ladder;” and lighter 


| work, less broadly daubed, would be more characteristic of Mr. 


Robertson, and as easily caught by that audience. The defect is 
not Mr. Addison’s, for he did not invent the dialect. 

The best acting in ** M.P.,” however, the representation which 
gives the piece, thin as it is, an intellectual charm, is that of Mr. 
Ilare as Dunscombe Dunscombe, the old man who does nothing, 
but who presides in almost all scenes, and round whom the 
‘whole action revolves. To act ‘old man” at all well is for 





light comedy, intended to hit folly and not vice, can want ! an actor a very praiseworthy effort, for it is one in which suc- 


‘cess must be due entirely to brain, to decided and separate 
‘histrionic ability. The old men have rarely very good parts 
_ 
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Except King Lear, there is no old man that we remember of the 
very first rank in dramatic literature ; for Sir Peter Teazle, whom 
Mr. Hare would represent to perfection, belongs to the fourth or 
They have seldom or never the benefit of the sentiment of 


fifth. 
the situation ; they cannot attitudinize, they must perforce resign 
any advantage to be derived from any ‘grace of elocution” they 
may possess. The perfection of Mr. Neville’s acting in Mer- 
cutio, for example, is often forgotten in the beauty of the words 
he is uttering—c. g., the Queen Mab’s speech—and in admiration 
of the poses the part justifies him in adopting. The “old man” 
must be “old,” and it is only by perfect acting that the pained 
sense of the ridiculous arising from the essential incongruity 
between age and acting, between the accessories and the man who 
moves among them, can be entirely removed. Senility is apt with 
feeble actors to become drivel, and weakness to be either pathetic 
or absurd, more especially as the actor can, except from pride in 
his own art, rarely feel any touch of buoyant, inspiring enthusiasm 
for his part, or, unless the old man is tragic, much hope of 
carrying his audience away. To play such a part well requires a 


feeling for art qua art, which is very rare, a most acute and subtle 
observation,—observation, too, of men who are more different at 
home and abroad than young men are, and a power of acting in 
silence but without pantomime which not one actor in a hundred 
possesses or can possess. Most actors can do ‘‘ business ;” it is doing 
nothing which bothers them, and the old are apt todo nothing. Mr. 
He can 
look on at the business going on around him, as old men do, 
without woodenness, without staring, without the least look of 
being a mere spectator who has wandered off the side-wings, with 
full and visible interest in affairs, but without nervousness or 
He assists 
himself to preserve this attitude in the garden scenes by smoking 
a cigar, but he maintains it also in the house for a long time by 
means which, to anyone specially watching him, as this writer was, 
are of themselves a most curious study, the more so, as Dunscombe 
Dunscombe is, as far as we can remember, new in his repertory. His 
usual réle in London, at all events of late, has been the old man aris- 
tocratic, well-bred, and occasionally energetic, but normally torpid 
and feeble; whereas Dunscombe Dunscombe throughout is the old 
man Thackeray loved to describe—old, but showing age rather 
in his quiescent manner than his feebleness; full of knowledge, 
full, too, of the cynical but not unkindly humour which should 
come to men who, having lived their lives, see the young living 
them again without a suspicion that they are going over well- 
worn ground. The scorn and yet the tolerance of an old aristo- 
crat of that kind for Isaac Skoome, for the stage-struck nephew 
whom he thinks regretfully that he has ruined, even for the niece he 


Hare has this last power in a most extraordinary degree. 


unrest, in the tranquil security old age is apt to feel. 


loves, are so rendered as to make the audience, not usually appre- 


ciative of old men, applaud with genuine heart, and wish—at 
least, we know we wished,—that Mr. Robertson had thrown a 
few more side-lights on such a character, by far the least farcical 
and most original that he has yet created, and the one which 
approximates most closely to the facts of the day he intends to 


describe. 
With such a company as the one he caters for, we wonder Mr. 


Robertson does not make a bold attempt, and place ‘‘ Pendennis ” 


on the stage. There is the Major perfect to his hand; Mr. Ban- 
croft would make a capital Arthur; and the contest between 
Blanche Amory and Laura would precisely suit Mrs. Bancroft and 


Miss Addison, while Mr. Addison would make a part either of 


Amory or of the character rather suggested than described by 
Thackeray—the valet Morgan, whose quarrel with the Major 
would by itself make a most telling scene. We are much mis- 
taken if Mr. Hare would not give a representation of the shrewd, 
kindly, unprincipled, but popular “old campaigner” such as 
would draw balf London and have delighted Thackeray himself. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

—_@~—— 
MR. MAURICE AND THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—A late writer in the Saturday Review, in a bitter and 
impatient attack upon Mr. Maurice on the ground of obscurity 
and indistinctness, proceeds to bring against him a graver charge, 
which I prefer should be stated in the reviewer's own words. He 
says :— 





“Mr. Maurice’s writings, on the other hand, afford illustration on 
illustration of that misapprehension of the import of general language 
which, as Mr. Mill observes, constitutes mysticism. ‘Because,’ says Mr 


so far as possessing the commo i ‘ i i 
ing our # ecero saaiineatiy oa come ove individes! ps rattata 
man in general was supposed to be, not an aggregate of individu 
sons, but an abstract or universal man, distinct from these,.’” Pet 
Now, Sir, how far Mr. Mill’s definition of mysticism is eo 
or how far, if correct, it might be applied with equal justice to 
Aristotle himself and his followers, who, in common Acceptation 
are least of all accounted mystical, I do not propose to consider 
But as applied to Mr. Maurice, and as expressing Mr. Maurice's 
teaching, no description, to my mind, can be further from the 
truth. Ido not believe that the reviewer can point out ALY pas. 
sage in Mr. Maurice’s writings, and they are tolerably num 
where he has stated that our common humanity, or “man ig 
general,” is nothing more than—a genus post multa—a pure logical 
abstraction. It seems to me that of all living writers Mr. Maurice 
is the least amenable tosuch a charge. It is true that Mr. Maurice 
believes in a Universal Humanity—a humanity which is not only 
the type but the perfection of our species—a humanity universa} 
in this sense,—that all men, of all ages, of all ranks, of all climes, 
find in it the truest image of themselves. But that univers) 
humanity Mr. Maurice has never taught us is a mere 
abstraction. It is exhibited to us in the person of the Son of 
God. If this be mysticism, then all our creeds and articles are 
mystical. Then the cravings of infant prayer are mystical, 
Then the intensest realism of the heart-stricken and heavy-laden 
is mystical also. But I will not weary your readers with these 
observations, Let me refer them at once to a passage in Mr, 
Maurice’s last book. Speaking of M. Comte, who had taxed 
theology with teaching the notions objected by the Saturday 
reviewer to Mr. Maurice, he observes that if the father of 
Positivism had been guided by the Creed, and not by the popular 
religious opinions of the day, he would have ‘‘ read in it of Goda 
Father who is the Creator of Heaven and Earth,” of one who “is 
emphatically not a capricious Being,” but ‘‘who had made Himself 
known to men through a Son, that Son entering into the nature of 
men, dying for men, rising for men, exalting His manhood at the 
right hand of God, being the Head and Judge of men. Here is 
the Common Humanity of Men.” (‘* Social Morality,” p. 428.) Oa 
that common humanity does Mr. Maurice base all his concep- 
tions of humanity, of its duties and of its perfections. Men of 
this generation may scoff at this teaching, but Plato and Aristotle 
would have thought otherwise. The exhibition of a perfect 
humanity, at once universal and individual, they would have con- 
sidered not merely as the greatest boon the gods in their mercy 
and wisdom could have given to man in general, but above all, to 
philosophers. 
I am afraid of trespassing on your space, but there is another 
taunt thrown out by the Saturday reviewer which has often been 
repeated by persons who have far less justification than he has for 
the objection,—I mean the charge of haziness and indistinctness 
in Mr. Maurice’s writings. Now, indistinctness may arise from 
the nature of the subject, which is not susceptible of the sharp, 
incisive, and logical treatment, so much in vogue at present. To 
complain that the highest and the most spiritual of all truths are 
not made at once as clear and comprehensible as the rules of 
grammar and arithmetic is absurd. So again, indistinctness 
may arise from deficient command of expression or haziness of 
conception. No one will deny Mr. Maurice the possession of a 
style at once manly, clear, and expressive. In my own opinion, 
as a writer of transparent, limpid, forcible English, free from al? 
jerkiness, vulgarity, and extravagance, free also from the dishonesty 
of bolstering out puny thoughts and feeble sentiments by big 
words, Mr. Maurice is second to none of his contemporaries. If 
his thoughts are as hazy as some affirm, how could he have attained 
to such a thorough command of expression, in which no such 
indistinctness is traceable? Clearness of expression with confusion 
of thought is rather a startling paradox. But after all, is not that 
haziness, of which readers complain, rather in themselves than iu 
Mr. Maurice? Are not the profound conscientiousness of Mr. 
Maurice and the loftiness of his mental attitude the real ground 
of this complaint? When Mr. Maurice is engaged in illus- 
trating or enforcing some great truth, he takes a wide sweep. 
He is not satisfied with viewing it in the narrow limits im 
which it presents itself too often to the prejudices of his 
contemporaries. Other men would be satisfied with taking it a 
it stood, or perhaps with edging round it by the sheer force of 
intellectual vivacity, contented if they could present it in a new 
but not a clearer light. Notso Mr. Maurice. His mind is essed- 
tially inductive and historical. No writer, not Bacon himself, was 
ever more afraid than he is of mistaking his own conceptions of 











Mill, ‘we can think and speak of man in general, that is, of all persons, | the truth for the truth itself. 


He must trace the history of it 
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tow it first presented itself to its first exponent; how it was You will, doubtless, remember how Bacon—that impersonation 
sbscared by misgivings or mistakes ; how it provoked opposition ; | for good and for evil of our national thought—discarding the mere 
how this opposition brought it out into fresh life and vigour at the | empirical man on one side, and the pure theorist on the other, 
very time when it seemed most oppressed ; how it floated on from | gives the palin to him who rises just enough into generalization 
age to age in succession, now apparently lost, now rising above the | to guide his practice, and atheres strictly enough to practice to 
= | steady his generalization. He is the perfect man who is con- 
wares, « Per damna per emdes ab ipso | tinually hovering between the two confines of theory and experi- 
Ducit opes animumque forro.” ence without taking up his permanent abode in either ; least of 
Long before he has come to the close of his inquiry his reaiers | all in the region of higher generalities,—a fairy soil which Bacon 
have fallen off, un willing or unable to follow him. In this age of | contemplated with a sort of religious horror. In the present state 
conciseness and rapid results, no doubt many of them would gladly of experimental science the rule may be a sound one. When men 
be spared this process. ‘They would be better satisfied if without | jaye to trust to their own reason, and walk by the dim, reflected 
this rigid and conscientious preparation Mr. Maurice would state | jight of natural science, Bacon's caution may be needful. Yet 





his co eats 
They do not see, or do not care to see, that these inquiries are not 


only the data on which Mr. Maurice’s conclusions rest—not only 
the authorities by which he fortifies himself and guards against 
his own mistakes and those of others; but that they are develop- 


nelusions at once, and save them the trouble of reflexion. | no one can shut his eyes to the fact that the greatest discoveries 
j and the most rapid alvancement in science have been made not 
by those who have observed, but by those who have departed from, 


ducon’s warnings. It is not the men who have followed strictly 


| on the heels of practice, or who have kept their eyes fixed upon 


ing the life and order, as it were, of the truth itself, of the law, | particulars, who have solved difficulties, reconciled contradictions, 


which he is investigating in the moral world with as much care 
and observation as a physicist would investigate a law in the 
material world. Even if the reader fails to master Mr. Maurice's 


desire of Mr. Maurice to give all men their due, the reader is 
sometimes perplexed to determine into which scale his judgment 
is eventually thrown, he cannot fail of deriving many new 
thoughts, many striking and original hints from the process itself. 
For with all his care and conscientiousness in examining and 
representing the views of others, with all his unbounded gratitude 
to those from whom he differs most, as if he owed them the greatest 
intellectual obligations, there is no more original thinker at this 
day than Mr. Maurice, no one whose thoughts, original as they 
are, rest on more profound observation, or are more fruitful of 
thought to other men. 

But the difficulty, and perhaps the dissatisfaction, which some 
men experience in reference to his writings is to be attributed not 
a little to the attitude of mind assumed by Mr. Maurice. He 
takes up a mental position very distinct from other men, and 
apparently, it not really, opposed to them. And this not from 
any sense of superiority or a love of difference, as might be 
thought, or a desire of singularity, but, in fact, from a strong 
feeling of sympathy and an anxiety to do full justice to those 
from whom he dissents, in most cases, if not in all. For there are 
certain coustitutions of mind with which, wide as his sympathies 
are, Mr. Maurice cannot sympathize—and hardly attempts it— 
some to whom, in my opinion, he can scantily do justice. I need 
not particularize. What I mean will appear in the sequel. With 


these exceptions, the tendency of Mr. Maurice is not to differ, but | 


to reconcile—not to reconcile opposites by mutual concessions— 
not by paring a little from this and then a little from that, and so 
patching up an implicit agreement in which each man is to sacrifice 
more or less of his convictions. No one hates such a process more 
than Mr. Maurice, no one would denounce it more vehemently 
than he. But whilst he would exhort every man to hold firmly to 
the truth which he believes, and not to sacrifice a tittle of his 
convictions for any considerations whatever—most of all for a 
specious unity—he endeavours to discover the true reconciliation 
of apparent opposites by finding their meeting-point in some 
higher truth or broader principle. 
steering a ship, and one should aflirm that this was the 
course, according to certain rocks and promontories laid down | 
in the chart, but the other should insist that the chart ought | 
indeed to be followed, but that these were not the rocks and | 
promontories referred to, one of Mr. Maurice’s mind would | 
not attempt to settle the difficnlty by taking part with one | 
or the other; but admitting that both were equally interested | 
in the safety of the ship, and equally anxious for right guidance, 
he would rather say, let us look to the stars, and determine our 
bearings, and then we shall be better able to adjust this dispute. | 
Now, in general, men are apt to be impatient with such an adviser, 
to accuse him of being impracticable and singular. ‘They would | 
rather that he should at once give his determination on one side or | 
the other. Whilst, in fact, it is Mr. Maurice’s extreme anxiety 
for the truth, his dread of seeing it dwarfed or obscured by the | 
passions and prejudices of men, his conviction that the undeviat- 
ing pursuit of it is the only safe path, and his wish to make this | 
apparent to all, that stir him to take it out of the region of con- 
troversy, and transplant it into a purer and calmer atmosphere. 
If, then, it seems to some a little more remote from the practical 
than it was before, and to others somewhat hazy and indefinite, 
these feelings are to be attributed more to their own habits of 
thought than to Mr. Maurice. 


right 





profounder conception of the truth; even if in the conscientious | 
Something analogous to 
| Mr. Maurice. 


Supposing two mariners were | 


and loosened the shackles of scientific inquiry. It is precisely the 
man who has absorbed the narrower axioms of science into wider 
generalizations, not by the sober process of induction, but by the 
intuition of divination. 

this may be traced in the writings of 
A desire to set free theology from the trammels of 


theological controversy, to place it in a purer light, to bring it 


more immediately under the radiance of the highest truths, is 


apparent in every page. Doctrines which appear unto others as 
little better than mysteries or pure theological abstractions are in 
his mind not only the essentials of all true knowledge, but the 
fertile source of all true holiness in practice. ‘They cannot be laid 
aside or neglected without introducing irremediable confusion into 
all the relations of man to God and of man to his fellow-man. So 
little has the realism of Mr. Maurice anything in common with 
medizval scholasticism. 

I should be sorry, Sir, if an impression were to gain ground 
jamong the younger men of the day, that the writings of Mr. 
| Maurice are so obscure that they cannot be understood without a 
| greater amount of study and attention than men in general are 
able to bestow. I should be equally sorry to have it thought that 
| they are little better than scholastic speculations unsuited to the 
requirements of the age. No two suppositions would be more 
| unjust or more unfounded. I am not one of the * illuminated,” 
to whom the reviewer scoffingly alludes, and I differ from Mr. 
Maurice on more points than one; but I cannot listen to such 
laccusations as the reviewer urges, without endeavouring, how- 





| ever feebly, to protest against them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.S. Brewer. 


PAWNBROKING. 
| (To Tus Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—I know of no subject on which such extraordinary mis- 
| apprehensions exist among statesinen and the leaders of public 
opinion as that of Pawnbroking, upon which I find an article in 
| your issue of last Saturday ; and being well aware, from some con- 
| siderable experience in reading your paper, that your ouly object 
| is to elucidate the truth, [ venture, not without many misgivings 
} as to my own qualifications for the task, to endeavour to put some 
of your statements and inferences in the light in which they appear 
| to me as a practical pawnbroker. 

I will take the various points in the order in which they stand 
in your article. First, the loss of 20 per cent. mentioned by Mr. 
Attenborough will be found, if you kindly refer to his letter, to 
mean, not as you have understood it, a loss on the whole of their 
business, but on the wuredeemed portion of their pledges only ; 
this will immediately clear up the difficulty which you experience 
in crediting his assertion. It is the result of my own experience 
that about one-fifth of a pawnbroker’s capital is occupied in this 
manner, so that the loss is a very formidable one, although not so 
great as to render the business impracticable. 

Your remarks on free-trade in Pawnbroking would be heartily 
endorsed by myself aud many of my friends who are exerting them- 
selves to promote the contemplated alteration in the law. We 
know practically that which you enunciate theoretically, that it is 
impossible to fix a just scale of profit which shall suit a variety of 
places and circumstances, and therefore we sought to modify by 
clause 9 of the proposed Biil the ridiculously hard-and-fast line 
You will naturally think 


which at present cramps our operations. 
it strange that any one holding these opinions should at the same 
time advocate any fixed rate of interest at all; but the transactions 
of the trate when dealing with loaus of a few shillings would be 
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so cumbersome and expensive as materially to cripple its useful- 
ness, so that it is found in practice that a fixed rate of some kind 
is an unavoidable necessity; and this rate, as it produces five-sixths 
or thereabouts of the pawnbroker’s revenue, out of which all ex- 
penses have to be paid, must of necessity be large when compared 
with the interest charged on such things as mortgages of house 


property, where expenses are charged as a separate item. 


I am not surprised at your remark that 25 per cent. per 
annum appears a monstrous rate, but it is not very much more 
than the present rate of 20 per cent., which was fixed seventy 
years ago, when expenses of all kinds were much, very much lower 
than they are now; and were you to see the books of myself or any 
other pawnbroker, you would be surprised how little profit is left 
I speak of the case of a pawnbroker using a 
capital of between £5,000 and £8,000, amounts which in any other 
trade would enable a man to take a very high position, very differ- 
I know the incredulity 
with which a stranger hears that 20 per cent. per annum and poor 
remuneration can possibly be compatible with each other, but the 
explanation lies in the fact that a very considerable loss is incurred 
upon loans of short duration, such as that which you particularize 
as yielding 250 per cent., owing to the inadequacy of 5d. to pay 
I am not 


at the year’s end. 


ent from that which he occupies among us. 


for the initial expense attendant on the outlay of £1. 


aware of any tradesman who will lay out £1 for so small a sum as 
5d., leaving the customer to keep the transaction open fora month 


if he should think fit to do so. 


You will perhaps be surprised to learn that 400 of such pledges 
as you instance as realizing 250 per cent. would keep my own 
That establishment costs about 


establishment fully employed. 


£600 per annum to keep it going, and the total revenue which 
would result would be £1,400, #¢., £1,000 interest and £400 
This would leave an income of about £800 per annum. 
But even supposing that a business such as this could be brought 
together, even then, according to general experience, about £4,000 
worth of pledges would be left on my hands, by which I could not 
Subtract this from the 
before-mentioned sum of £800, and you will find that although 
250 per cent. looks very well upon paper, it is altogether a 


ticket fees. 


expect to lose less than 8 or 10 per cent. 


delusion when reduced to practice. 


The broad fact is, that a moderate pawnbroking business, 
respectably and judiciously conducted, yields about ten per cent. 
on the capital invested, unless exceptional seasons of loss and 
depression occur, when that rate may be indefinitely reduced. 
The advantage of immense per-centages on short loans is entirely 
swallowed up by the initial cost of the transactions, and these 
short transactions are far cheaper to the public than those of even 
the Mont de Piété of Paris, with its necessary machinery of com- 
missionnaires, its reckless waste of customers’ time, and its incon- 
veniently high limit of three francs as the minimum sum that can 


be borrowed. 


The keen interest which I feel in any remarks made by the 
Spectator must be my apology for troubling you with a letter on 


a subject so little heeded, and I might say so little understood, 


among the middle and upper classes of society, and if I have 
succeeded in showing that Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill was not so monstrous 
as it appears on first sight, the trouble which I have asked you to 


take in reading this letter will not have been in vain.—I am, 
Sir, &c., a. A. T. 





THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I do not know whether your columns are exactly the fitting 
channel for a short observation which I wish to make, but | think 
that your readers, perhaps more than those of any other journal I 
could single out, will sympathize with the observation. 

I happened the other day to be in Oxford, which [ had not 
visited for some years, and went to Brazenose Chapel, for the 
purpose of seeing the window erected a short time since to the 
memory of Frederick Robertson, of Brighton. With the window 
and its design I have no wish, even the very slightest, to find 
fault. The window gv window may be a very good window, 


though somehow I had had the false impression that it was in a | 


much more prominent position over the communion-table. It is 
only one of the ordinary windows in the northern wall filled with 
stained glass. My own impression, and that of a clerical friend 
who was with me, was one of disappointment that so meagre an 
acknowledgment should have been erected of such a man. Ilad 
it merely been a memorial window by his fellow-collegians or 
personal friends, nothing would remain to be said. But the outer 
world of admirers was allowed to take part in the memorial, and 
among them some half-dozen bishops, including Drs. Tiirlwall and 


Ewing, were anxious to do him honour. Dean Stanley, Tenn ns 

Raskin, and the late Professor Conington also abetted the desi * 
To my personal knowledge, a much handsomer and more an 
memorial might with the greatest ease have been raised, for in a 
instances the intended liberality of subscribers had to be checked 
by the Committee. I of er no suggestion, nor do I wish to draw 
any invidious comparison; but remembering that scarcely fie 
years have elapsed since Keble’s death, while already a good] 
college is rising to his memory, I feel almost constrained. a 
my last visit to Oxford, to ask whether Robertson's friends haye 
publicly expressed their love to their teacher as fully as they could 
wish to do; whether there are not very many who would heartily 
rejoice to testify it more substantially. Keble’s « Christian 
Year” has been a consolation to thousands throughout the world 
who speak the English tongue, not the least so to Robertson him. 
self. But has not Robertson in an equal degree (I venture 


to say 
a higher degree) been a teacher to this generation ? : 


Has not he 
as much as any clergyman of recent times vindicated the uniog of 
faith with freedom, —of true independent manliness with reverence 
and fervent piety ?—I am, Sir, &e., S: C. @, 


WOMEN UNDER THE LASIL. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—I have been greatly surprised by a sentence in your last 
week's issue, a single sentence, casual, probably inadvertent, still, 
as coming from you, hitherto invariably just, generous, and 
thoughtful in your tone on these subjects, I repeat it, very sur- 
prising. In your article on “ Current Literature,” noticing Mrs, 
Lynn Linton’s ‘¢ Essays on Women,” you say: * for the most 
part, it will please men, and make women angry; for Mrs. Lynn 
Linton does not spare her own sex, but lays on the lash with 
almost savage energy.” Is it come to this? Are men pleased to 
see women ‘savagely lashed”? Is this the feeling of men to the 
companions of their lives, the inmates of their homes, their mothers, 
sisters, wives, and daughters? Is this their state of mind toward 
those who are confessedly by nature, legislation, and custom the 
weaker and the dependent, who are ordered to regard menas their 
protectors, as knowing better than they what is for their good and 
their happiness, which is, we are assured, to be found in associa- 
tion with, and subjection to, these same men? Is it thus men 
would deal with the sex whom they profess to regard as flowersof 
such beauty, delicacy, and sweetness that they must not attempt 
to strive for or defend themselves, lest they forfeit that same beauty, 
sweetness, and delicacy? Or does the word ‘*men” here include only 
the Pall Malland Saturday Review writers and their “ fast” and 
unthinking readers, the men whose own lives have deprived them 
of the power to appreciate good and true women, and those of 
whom it may be said, 
“ They never pardon who have done the wrong "? 


ONE OF 


[Is there no mischievous pleasure felt by women in seeing 
men’s faults under the literary lash? We suspect there is, even 
when they are far from wholly concurring in the criticism— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


—I am, Sir, &c., THE LASHED. 


ART. 
- oe — 
THE FRENCH AND FLEMISIL PICTURES. 

Tue Exhibition of foreign pictures at 120 Pall Mall, is quite an 
established part of the Londoner’s Spring amusements. Besides 
the French and Flemish works that form the majority of the col- 
lection, Mr. Wallis has this year added a few by Italian artists, 
and if on a future occasion he can secure a few Spaniards they will 
not be less welcome. ‘To be sure, Ruiperez is Spanish by birth, 
but by residence and artistic education he is French ; and such 











purely Spanish artists as Palmaroli and Rosales are nearly unknown 
in England. Lack of enterprise, however, is not for a moment to 
be attributed to Mr. Wallis, who caters so well for the pubiic enter- 
tainment, not only by gathering together pictures that are for sale, 
but by procuring loans from private galleries of masterpieces by 
foreign artists. 

‘The present Exhibition fully maintains the credit of its predeces- 
sors. ‘Lhere is a very attractive picture by L. Gallait of a mother 
and children, lent by the Queen (86). The composition is to 
formally pyramidal, and the colour is of the kind generally known 
as foxy. But there is a charming grace in the forms, especially of 
the mother and infant; nor would the foxiness of colour have beet 
disagreeably conspicuous, but for the cold green of the mother's 
inantle, so sharply in contrast with the prevailing hue of the picture. 
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The fault would seem to admit of easy remedy, but it not less surely 
denotes an imperfect faculty for colour. 
Reynolds or Hogarth, would have tempered his hot colours by 
letting the cool ones steal into them imperceptibly. it is possible 
that in the scales of a chemist or man of ecience, M. Gallait may 
have palanced his colours, but he has set the artist s teeth on edge. 
Not far off, but nearer the floor, hangs a little picture by C. Schran- 
dolph, called ** The Virtuoso” (93), which exemplifies the same 
fault. This, though far below M. Gallait 8 picture in aim, is much 
better in colour; yet it fails of what one is tempted to think its 
due effect by reason of a bit of cold rank green, interpolated, as it 
would seem, by way of balance to the general warmth of the colour. 
Both artists seem to have been led rather by argumentation than 
by feeling, and that is a line upon which good colour was never 
yet struck out. ; ; 

It is difficult to imagine the technical skill of a painter carried 
further than it has been by the Belgian artist Alfred Stevens. 
The colour, surface, and texture of whatever is used for the furni- 
ture of a house or the dress of a woman are imitated with unerring 
accuracy; While all are so treated as to produce a most pleasing 

yneral effect. ‘Things are not made to grin at the spectator with 

pre-Raphaelitish ostentation, but take their places in the picture 
with as much modesty as truth. ‘rue mastery disdains to make 

aparade of cleverness. ** Nonchalance ” and * La Visite” (75 

and 76) exhibit the artist’s high qualities in great perfection ; nor 

will it escape atteatiou what excellent service is done by the black 
of the Japanese screens in harmonizing and binding together the 
diferent parts of each painting. What, then, is the purport of 
these pictures? What is the sentiment which is clothed with all 
this beauty? “There is, it must be confessed, but slender evidence 
of either. Well bred vacuity distinguishes these fashionably 
dressed women, and dullness reigns in these tastefully furnished 
drawing-rooms. Not the slightest interest is created in the 
former, and admiration flags at last for these pretty decorations 

which form M. Stevens’ entire stock in trade. ‘Turn to M. 
Gérdme’s work, and a more bracing atmosphere is entered at once. 
They are not so immediately attractive to the sense, but the 
admiration they arouse is much deeper and more sustained. In 
“The Game of Chess—Cairo ” (69), there is no mistake about the 
earnestness of the turbaned antagonists. Attitude and gesture 
manifest the absorbing nature of their amusement, and one feels 
at last like one of the bystanders and lookers-on who in the picture 
mutely watch the fortunes of the game. ‘This intensity of dramatic 
interest is produced without the least approach to grimace or 
exaggeration. ‘These, indeed, would have had no such effect, and 
M. Gérome is far too serious and even stern in the practice of his 
art to indulge in tricks. It is the province, as it is the privilege, of 
genius to see aud to render nature as it is, and by depth of insight 
to draw out that highest art which is wholly free from artifice. 
The result is sure always to make itself felt, but the higher the 
art the more difficult it is by criticism to explain its method of 
working. It is the inferior spirits, by whom nature ‘‘ refuses to 
be deep-searched,” that resort to the artifices which a critic may 
read off ; but if Gérome’s chess-players want any further interpre- 


A true colourist, like | (2) with a passage or two from Horace. 


| Romans. It would not be difficult to fit his party of wine-tasters 
M. de Jonghe chooses 
| much the same class of subject as M. Stevens; but, while inferior 
| in every technical merit, his ** Playing from Memory ” (42) carries 
| an interest which the latter seldom inspires. ‘The young girl 
| sitting at the pianois a charming figure, though her back is turned. 
So is the child sprawling on the floor. But unfortunately the lady 
in black, who is most affected by the music, is a comparative 
failure. 
It would not be easy to criticize the ‘* Christ Weeping over 
Jerusalem” of Ary Scheffer (17) with the respect due to the 
‘ieia of so eminent an artist. “ ‘Lhe Orphans” (202), by M. 
| Perrault, is a picture of great ability, and displays that power of 
‘drawing which is cultivated so highly by French artists, and so 
| little by English; but it is painted with excessive smoothness 
) throughout, a fault not peculiar to M. Perrault among French 
| The * Virginia Drowned,” by M. Bertrand (145), is a 
| failure on a large scale. 

Landscape is but poorly supported, even including sea views. 
Clays is always manly and vigorous, and there is something very 
striking in the heavy sails that hang to the masts in his ‘* Making 
Signals—Calm ” (207). It was a good thought of M. Wahlberg to 
| paint moonlight without letting the moon herself be seen (14), 

and there are good points about this dappled sky; but the colour 

of the water does not harmonize with it, and pier, boats, and other 
objects are all too black. ‘There is a bright little ‘* Summer Morn- 
ing” (88), by Lambinet, and a careful study of leafless trees by 
Lamorinitre (191), which, however, looks too much like a mere 
aggregate of sticks. A picture cannot be made by taking each 
object by itself, and painting it with utmost care without reference 
to the rest. 

Mr. Schreyer’s horses are always welcome. ‘They are invariably 
animated aud characteristic, and it may well be supposed that he 
sometimes paints other horses than these Wallachian weeds (61,159), 
but they are not sent to London. As to sheep, it is a subject of 
congratulation that here at last is an exhibition without a single 
specimen by M. Verboeckhoven. Madame Peyrol Bonheur (106) 
and M. Braith (133, 154) have both far better right to be popular. 
And in noticing the sheep (154), let us in nowise overlook the dog 
that watches them. Lastly, there isa little picture by Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur that in sweetness of feeling equals any of her former 
work (48). A couple of roe-deer occupy this * quiet spot in the 
forest of Fontainebleau,” and even the melancholy and somewhat 
misanthropic Jaques might have been satisfied with the complete 
seclusion that they enjoy in the chequered light and shadow that 
falls through their leafy roof. V. 





artists. 


BOOKS. 
— +> — 
ECCLESIA.* 
A MANIFESTO Of what we may perhaps call the ‘* Broad” party 
among the Congregationalists could not fail to be interesting ; the 
essays before us are, for the most part, written with such ability, 





tation than their own intent figures, the want is hardly to be 
rewoved by words. As usual with the artist, the painting is 
rather hard, but the general arrangement and the management of 
details are good. | 
Meissonier is represented by two single figures only (47 and 55), | 
of which it is sufficient to say that no one else could have painted 
then. They are not unworthy of him, though they are not of a| 
kiad that would of themselves have built up his high reputation. | 
His imitators, Ruiperez and Escosura, have adopted his subjects | 
and his scale of canvas, and more than his coppery colour. ‘They 
do not at present show any symptom of being able to reach a| 
higher rank than that proverbially held by imitators. E. Freve | 
Would scarcely have become the favourite he deservedly is if he | 
had never painted better than ** The Family Serap-Book ” (24). 
Those of his almirers were fortunate who at a conversazioue lately 
given by the Fine Arts’ Club had an opportunity of seeing two | 
pictures ia his very best manner: one, a girl writing at a desk ; | 
the other, a lonely orphan kneeling at a rush-bottomed chair in a 
Israels, like 





varret—beautiful in sentiment and fine in colour. 
Ohne with respect for the peasant and sympathy for his hard life. 
* The Remedy ” (184) shows the housewife ill in bed, tended by 
au old woman, and anxiously watched by her husband, whose 
Compressed lips betray his emotion. ‘There is always nice feeling 
in M. Lisschop’s work ; but he seems in danger of forgetting that 
there exist such things for a picture as half-tones (59, 212). M. 
Alma Tadema has studied more than the 





costume of the old] lege, London. Lon 


good sense, and good feeling that they cannot fail to contribute 
something to the settlement of the “ problems ” which they discuss. 
‘Lo ourselves, the volume is in some sense disappointing, for it offers 
a decided negative to the schemes of comprehension in which we 
have hoped that there might be a possible solution of our eccle- 
siastical difficulties. ‘There are, of course, many things in it with 
which we disagree ; but its general tone and temper leave nothing 
to be desired ; and it has this eminently satisfactory characteristic, 
that it shows a movement and activity of thought contrasting very 
favourably with the immobile, we might almost say unintelligent, 
conservatism that has distinguished some other publications of 
the kind. low far it can be held to be representative of the 
thought of the general body of Congregationalists is another ques- 
tion. Our own opinion is, though it is formed of course from a 
very limited observation, that the Independent ministers are, more 
than is the case with any other communion, in advance of their 
flocks as regards liberality and breadth of religious thought. We 
take, for instance, Mr. Allon’s fine sentiment in * ‘The Worship of 
the Charch,” ‘+ Beneath all theologies there is the brotherhood of 


Frere, finds bis subjects in the cottage, and seldom fails to impress | true religious hearts, which may find occasions for expressing itself, 
and which really constitutes the communion of saints.” 
writer's impression is that one is far more likely to hear such words 
from a Nonconformist minister than froma Nonconformist layman, 
whereas as regards the Church of England, the reverse would be 


The 


* Eeclesia: Church Problems considered in a Series of 
Robert Reynolds, D.D., President of Cheshunt College ; 
ndon: Hodder and Stoughton. 1570 
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more probably true. But however this may be, the opinions of 
these who are in advance may be looked upon as an infallible 
prophecy of the future opinions of the general body. In this sense 
we can accept and welcome the volume before us without reserve. 

Among the nine essays of which the book consists we are inclined 
to give the first place to Mr. Dale’s very able and learned essay on 
“The Doctrine of the Real Presence.” The author apprehends 
with great subtlety and skill the points of the controversy. Ile 
is thoroughly conversant with its aspects, whether historical, 
metaphysical, or practical ; and he gives in consequence what is 
very rare in these days, though they abound with writings on 
theological subjects, a really valuable contribution to theology. 
As a controversialist, Mr. Dale is powerful,—for instance, when 
he argues :— 

“Dr. Pusey shows that there are a vast number of passages in which 
the Fathers speak of the elements as types, antitypes, figures, symbols, 
images of Christ or of His Body and Blood; but every such passage is a 
reason for interpreting passages which seem to aflirm a Real Objective 
Presence as simply the exaggerated expression of excited faith and 
vehement love. If but once in the course of a long poem a man says 
that the portrait of his mother is before him, the most fervent declara- 
tion of filial devotion to her, the most passionate exclamations in which 
he says he sees her smile, hears her voice, finds rest in her love, the 
most earnest appeals to her for counsel and consolation, must ba inter- 
preted under the control of the solitary statement that it is her portrait 
on which he is gazing, not herself.” 





There could hardly, we conceive, be a happier or more forcible 
illustration. On the other hand, we cannot thisk that Mr. Dale 
takes the right line when he controverts the argument in favour of 
the doctrine of the Real Presence from the recorded appearances of 
our Lord after His Resurrection. ‘To these arguments we attach 
no weight, but they are not rightly met by the assertion which we 
understand Mr. Dale to make, that there was nothing preternatural 
in these appearances. We can hardly understand how any reader 
can fail to see that the Evangelists believed—and this both to Mr. 
Dale and to ourselves would on such a point be conclusive—that 
the post-Resurrection presence of Christ was free from ordinary 
conditions of time and space. We have always seen a special 
value in these records, as affording a hint of that future Presence, 
real but not limited, which was promised in the words, ** Lo! I am | 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” But nothing | 
in Mr. Dale’s essay is more valuable than his protest against the 
dry Zuinglianism of the theory of the Sacrament which he allows 
to be widely prevalent among his own communion, as it is in the 
Evangelical section of the Church of England. That this sacra- 
ment is not merely commemorative or didactic, that it represents 
not merely a past fact, but a preseut, that it is the supreme expres- 
sion of areal Presence, which is present not only in our worship, but 
in our life, is, we think we are justified in saying, Mr. Dale’s view, 
as expressed in his concluding sentences :— 

“ Anglican theologians derive an immense but illegitimate advantage 
from the way in which their theory is commonly described. It is 
implied that all other Protestant theories deny the ‘ Real Presence’ of 
Christ in the Supreme Rite of the Christian Faith. This implication 
we passionately resent. Christ is present at His table, though not in 
the Bread and Wine which are placed upon it. He is there, asa Host with 
His guests. We do not meet to think of an ‘absent’ Lord, or to com- 
memorate a dead Saviour. We receive the Bread from His own hands, 
and with it all that the Bread symbolizes. We drink the Cup in His 
presence, and rejoice that we are His friends,—that through His blood 
we have received ‘remission of sins,’ and that we ‘have peace with 


flesh was justified in saying that He had life in Himself 
i ; . . Sell, and that 
e was the Light of the world, and the only way to the Fath 
There is deep meaning and sober sense in God having created all thi me 
in Jesus Christ, and in the Lamb having been slain from the found ‘i 
of the world. He is the Divine ground of the Father's method of tn = 
|ing both sin and sinners, and therefore from the beginning ened 
dispensations and with all nations, there has been an arrest of the me 
a thousand influences have been at work which have revealed the Ing 
of God, and which have blended righteousness with the love, jan 
understanding has always failed to see how these great forces of “me 
and law could surge from the same centre, and it was only in the 
sacrificial life and death of Jesus that the mystery of God's universal 
government ever reached a full expression.” , 

Nor would it be difficult to find such an explanation as we could 
accept of words which seem to incline rather to the Ordinary 
theories of substitution, such as these :— 

“Tae hundred ways the trath is taught that in His sacrificial life ang 
death, the consideration was supplied in virtue of which the Diving 
remission ef sins is effected. ..... Whatever else the death of Christ 
accomplished, it furnished the ground of the Divine forgiveness of 
human sin.” 

Explanations of such subjects are always perilous, and yet they 
are imperatively demanded. ‘The writer, speaking for himself, has 
always found satisfaction in believing that in the obedience of 
Christ, the representative man, Humanity was potentially reconciled 
to God, that this obedience, from the necessity of that disorder 
in which it had to work itself out, had to be completed by death 

° = k 7 ’ 
and that, through the organic union between Christ and humanity 
this obedience supplied a new fountain of power, of hope to all 
men. 

Another essay of general interest is Mr. J. Baldwin Brown's 
contribution on ‘*The ‘ Religious Life’ and Christian Society,” 
written with great cloquence and power, and showing a broad 
and liberal spirit. Its special claim to a place in this volume ig, 
we suppose, that it is an answer to the charge which may be 
brought against the Nonconformist communities, or indeed it may 
be brought with nearly as much force against the Church 
of England, that they have failed to appreciate the value of 
other forms of spiritual life. In the view of the ordinary Pro- 
testant, more than half of the eighteen centuries since Christ and 
at least five-sixths of Christendom as it exists at present are a mere 
blank. Mr. Baldwin Brown deserves the heartiest thanks of all, 
be they Churchmen or Dissenters, for helping us to get rid of such 
pitiable narrowness. ‘To the same class of essays may be referred 
Dr. Mullens’s article on ‘“‘ Modern Missions and their Results.” 
The writer deals of course more particularly with the missionary 
work of his own society (the London Missionary Society), but all 
communities which are interested in the work may accept his able 
advocacy with thankfulness. 

Of the polemical essays the most important is that with which 
the volume opens, that of Dr. Stoughton, on ‘**'The Primitive 
Ecclesia.” It is an effort to show that the principles of Con- 
gregationalism are to be found in the New ‘Testament ; in our 
view, it is not more successful than was to be expected. We 
should make ix limine a general objection to the thesis with 
which it starts. We do not expect to find in the writings 
of the Apostles the constitution of the future Church. They 
were founding their society in the midst of a hostile world. 
Every arrangement they made was adapted to a present neces- 
sity. But they expected that this world was to be conquered. 











God’ through Him. He is nearer to us now than He was to those who 
heard from His lips the words of institution. It was expedient for us 
that He should go away; for He has come again, and by the power of | 
His spirit we abide in Him and He in us. In being made partakers of | 
Christ we are ‘made partakers of the Divine Nature,’ and become for ever 
one with God.” 


Another valuable contribution to general rather than to sectarian 
theology is Dr. Reynolds’ essay on * The Forgiveness and Abso- 


And we may well believe that they anticipated that the Church of 
this future would be something very different from that which 
they were instituting. It is in this conquest of the world that, 
as it seems to us, Congregationalism does not believe. ‘To many 
of its followers the State is an un-Christian power just as it was 
to St. Paul. You may hear them, as the writer has often heard 
them speak, for instance, of our Law Courts, just as St. Paul 





lution of Sins.” It is carefully reasoned throughout, for the most 
part lucid in its statements, and thoroughly admirable in tone. | 
There are views set forth in it with which we cannot agree, and | 
there is, we cannot but think, when we come to the essential part 
of the subject, a certain vagueness and indecision of statement. 
Dr. Reynolds seems neither to accept nor to reject the scholastic 


spoke to the Corinthians of the Proconsul’s tribunal, as the Courts 
of ‘the unbelievers.” This seems to us the radical misconception 
of Dr. Stoughton’s essay, though we are bound to say that in 
that which Mr. E. R. Couder contributes, on ‘Church and 
State,” there is a broader and healthier tone of thoughit. 
Into the question of Episcopacy and Congregationalism we 


theories of atonement; yet his language is far enough removed cannot enter, but we must say that the assertion that the 


from that in which what may be called the popular view, the view 
according to which the Son purchased from the Father the exemp- 
tion from punishment of a certain part of mankind, is commonly 
set forth. We certainly find nothing to which we can take excep- 
tion in such language as this :— 

“In Christ's incarnation and sacrifice a great force, or law of Divine 
operation, was introduced into the universe, which is as diffussive 
as is light or heat in the physical cosmos, as fundamental as attrac- 
tion or motion is to the constitution of matter, as important to the |} 


development of humanity as life itself, and that the Word made | 











‘powers of superintendence and control, such as were exercised 
by Timothy and ‘Titus were needfal, simply in consequence of the 
immature aud unsettled condition of the Churches which they were 
appointed to nurture and strengthen,” is an unwarranted assump- 
tion. It seems to us perfectly plain that there is observable 
even in the very limited period of time which we can observe in 
the New Testament a tendency to an organization of the Christian 
communities, a tendency of which we may see the outcome in the 


functions of such an officer as ‘Titus or as the ‘ Angels” of the 
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Revelation. That there is any argument to be drawn from the 
New Testament for ‘ Congregationalism” in its present aspect 
_—twenty churches, for instance, in a great town, existing without 


any mutual relation, without any common control, we absolutely 


eny- ’ ‘. 
7. may pass hastily over Mr. If. Allon’s * Worship of the 


Church ” and Mr. J. Guinness Rogers’ * Congregationalism of 

the Future,” though both are interesting essays, as treating mainly 
. 

of the internal polity and management of the Congregations com- 


munities. It is worth observing, however, that Mr. Rogers, in 


contemplating the future to which he looks forward, sees the | 


necessity of a making & most material modification in the terms of 
admission into the society which is known in tie Nonconformists 
bodies as ‘* The Chureh.” Le is, as we understand him, in favour 
of abolishing the examination into the “experiences of conver- 
sion” which is still the ordinarily received practice of these com- 
munities. ‘The concession is exceedingly significant ; we cannot but 
think it fatal to the Calvinistic theory, which is still, as we are 
wore than once in this volume given to understand, the theory of 
the Congregational Churches. 

Qur notice of this book has, we feel, been very inadequate. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise, when nine great subjects are 
dealt with in the compass of a single volume, and the reviewer 
is expected to each ? We may say 
generally that we have read it through with great plea- 
sure, that it reflects the greatest credit on the communion 
which it represents, and that while we differ from many 
of its conclusions, we have noted but no indications of a defective 
or narrow study on the parts of its writers of the topics which 
they discuss. ‘The errors that we have marked are few, con- 
sidering the great range of subject. Dr. Reynolds will excuse us if 
we suggest that it is dangerously near Sabellianism to speak of ‘a 
divine aspect or person of the Godhead,” and Mr. Allon that Pliny 
did not hear hymns sung to * Christ as God” in the morning 
Pliny repeats what the 


say something about 
g 


prayer-meetings of the early Church. 
“Christiani” had told him. It is a curious instance of the mis- 
leading effect of the modern passion for the ‘ picturesque ” that 
he is represented as hearing them, a thing which he could hardly 
have done without being a worshipper or a spy. 


SADDLE AND SIRLOIN.* 

Tuis quaint, alliterative title, which inclules, more or less 
obviously, the horse, the ox, the sheep, and the pig, and is even 
stretched by some process which we do not understand to take in 
the dog, expresses not infelicitously an important part of English 
life and industry. Breeding, horse-racing, and hunting have been 
occupations or amusements of men from the earliest times of 
organized society; but Englishmen have pursued them with 
characteristic energy, and made them, as it were, a part of the 
national polity. ‘Chis is, indeed, a region iuto which the subjects 
commonly discussed in these columns seldom lead us, nor have we, 
we may frankly confess, any special knowledge of it, yet it is well 


worth while now and then to take a glimpse of it; and this not | 


only for amusement’s sake, though that is to be found in sufficient 
plenty ; not even because we know what a vast amount of industry, 
and wealth, and mental power is extended on these matters; but 
because there is the continual need of enlarging one’s view of life. 
Men live in narrow worlds of religion, or politics, or literature, or 
trade, till they begin to fancy that all outside of these is frivolous, 
oreven base. It is a salutary thing to pass for a while into this 
wholly different world of cattle-breeding and horse-breeding, of 
training, and hunting, and racing, and coursing, to see what 
energy, and honesty, and real practical goodness is to be found in 
it, to note especially—and this is, perhaps, the most important 
point of all—how, if there is any truth at all in the doctrine of 


final causes, these men are evidently made for the purposes which 


they fulfil. ‘The narrowest theory of life would admit the raison 
@étre of the man whose special gift it is to add a finer development 
or a more exquisite flavour to the * sirloin,” yet the argument holds 
equally good of the more questionable pursuits of the ‘ saddle.” 
‘There are men whose final cause it m wifestly is to be jockeys or 
huntsmen, just as it is the final cause of others to be actors or—we 
beg pardon of our dramatic friends for the juxtaposition—even 
acrobats. It is not easy to write such words now-a-days, in the 
face of all the brutal folly of steeplechasing and the hideous cor- 
Tuption of the turf; yet, perhaps, the best hope of the restoration 
of this part of English life from the evil days on which it has 
fallen lies in the recognition of the truth that it is in itself a 
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genuine, honest, wholesome life, connected with some of the best 
| traditions of the social history of our nation, even —wituess the 
| biographies of some of the fine old Lancashire Puritans—with the 
We recognize a help towards attaining 
There is much in it, 





| most earnest side of it. 
| this end in such books as the one before us. 
'we may honestly own, that we do not understand, but we have 
/ read it with great interest, nevertheless ; it is written in a fine 
'manly tone, by a man who knew racing calendars and herd 
| books as well as the writer knows or ever knew his Latin grammar, 
| but indicating other tastes and other knowledge, as well as showing 
a fine appreciation of scenery, no small literary knowledge, and 
a very hearty admiration of honesty, goodness, and piety, where- 
| ever they were to be met with. ‘Those who knew Mr. H. H. Dixon 
| —we write in the past tense, for since we noted this book for review 
| he has passed away, in the prime of a laborious life —will not be 
| surprised to recognize these qualities in anything that he wrote. 
Some of those who knew him in early life, his school-fellows at 
Rugby, thirty odd years ago, may regret that powers of no 
‘common order did not find a higher career ; but it is no little 
thing to have worked without reproach in ways not always clear, 
and to have treated with uniform good taste and feeling subjects 
sometimes disfigured by vulgarity and licence. 

For most readers the chief interest of the book lies in the vigor- 
ous sketches of many a hero of the farm, the hunting field, and 
the race-course. Among these are “John Grey of Dilston,” 
whose biography we lately reviewed in these columns, « man of a 
very noble type of character indeed, of whom * the Druid” gives 
us some interesting reminiscences; Lord Althorp, whose heart was 
always wandering from Downing Street to his shorthorns in the 
North, and whose porter would say to John Grey when he called 
at the office, ‘* You've come about cows, Sir, so you'll not to have 
wait loug;” Sir James Grahain, who though he took a more vivid 
interest in politics than Lord Althorp, was a keen sportsinan and 
a skilful practical farmer; and others whom it would be long 
to enumerate. Conspicuous among these is the figure of Sir Tatton 
Sykes, well known to all North-country sportsmen, with ‘ the long 
straight-cut black coat, the ample frill, the beaver gloves, the 
expansive umbrella, the drab breeches, and the mahogany tops,” 
in which he preserved the old traditions of Yorkshire costume. 
Sir ‘Tatton was born not very far off the middle of the last century, 
and was old enough to have caught one glimpse of Dr. Johnson, 
after much judicious perseverance, with his brothers Mark and 
Christopher, ‘the latter of whom,” adds * the Druid” with a 
characteristic return to his subject from a literary digression, 
‘bred Fleur-de-Lys.” Ile was at Westminster, at Brasenose, 
and he frequented Westminster Hall in the days when Lord 
Thurlow was Chancellor. He saw the Derby ran for the last time 
—for Doncaster was the racecourse that he loved—while Louis 
XVI. was still King of France. ‘The last sixty years of his life 
were almost wholly spent in Yorkshire, though it was not till 
middle age that he succeeded to the baronetcy and the estates, and 
were devoted with a marvellous singleness of purpose to the cultus 
of the horse. That noble animal is said with too much truth to 
demoralize his votaries, but he never had a more honourable and 
blameless worshipper than Sir ‘Tatton. Of course, like all enthu- 
siasts, he had ,his weaknesses. One was that he kept so great a 
stock that his brood mares were half starved, and another, that 
with “*320 head of horse stock” he would hire posthorses for his 


own use. 

Another character better known to the world in general, of 
whom we have an interesting sketch, is Charles Waterton. Mr. 
Dixon visited him at Walton Hall, when the old man was not far 
from his end, and graphically describes that curious paradise of 
birds and beasts. very creature there was protected. * Kill 
the water-rats!” he cried out, when some sugyested that enor- 
mity; ‘*they’re my greatest comfort; they're the English beaver!” 
Que thing only was shut out, and this was the fox, whose jumping 
One only, Mr. 
and 





|powers were bafll-d by a nine-feet wall. 
| Waterton used to boast, ‘* ever got his pads on the coping, 
But though he loved all things, the 
The story of 


” 


| this one never tried it again. 
| fox excepted, his heart was specially set on birds. 
‘how in his boyhood ** he tied up his arm in a sling, aud tried to 
i hatch an egg in his armpit, and was within four days of being a 
‘nother, When a schoolfellow pushed him and broke it,” seems to be 
of doubtful authenticity, but his devotion in after years was 
} undoubted. Mr. Dixon says :— 
“Te would almost drag you out and stand bareheaded on the lawn 
long after nightfall, listening to the quack of mallard, and telling each 
frest water-fowl by its note, as it settled on the lake, with all the quick- 


ness of Fine-Ear. 


And again: — 
\ 
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‘We wound our way onward to the grove facing the rock, in one of | ‘* things that go up and down” in the West End and camry th 
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birds. 
communion. A hen pheasant flew across the drive, and as we heard her 
mate crow to her in the wood, he recounted to us how that bird is the 
direct antithesis of the cock, and crows before it claps its wings. ‘Hark! 
there's a jay,’ he would suddenly observe, grasping our arm; ‘listen ; 
there’s a jenny wren; did you ever hear her sing ?’” 

But he had one other abhorrence besides a fox, and that was a 
Protestant,—in the abstract, it must be understood, for to the con- 
crete man he was always kind and courteous :— 

“Tf there was an uglier monkey than usual in the menagerie offerings 
which were made to him, he stuffed it to represent Old Nick, or labelled 
it* John Knox.’ Titus Oates, Cranmer, and Bishop Burnet each found 
their equivalent very low down in the scale of reptiles; ‘ Mother Law, 
Church, and her Dissenting Fry,’ looked like a group of toad dancers; 
and as for ‘ Queen Bess at Lunch,’ it was a perfectly appalling combina- 
tion of lizards and newts and other unhallowed things.” 

We must leave unnoticed a crowd of smaller celebrities, to pick 
out a few of the good stories which we have noted for quotation. 
Here is one illustration, one phase of Lancashire manners :— 

“Once upon a time, the late secretary of the North-Western was 
travelling along a loop Wigan and Kenyon Junction line, when 
the station-master put his head into a first-class carriage and said, 
‘Now then yo’ chaps for Chow Bent, Cheequer Bent, and Bank Lane, 
get out wid ye!’ The secretary objected to such official language, 
and said quite indignantly, ‘Don't you know who I am ?'—* Ye’'es,’ said 
the man, * Huish, secretairy, two thoosand a year,’ and passed on to the 
next carriage with, ‘ Now then, yo’ chaps!’ &c.” 

Here is a story of Lord Brougham and ‘‘Jemmy Anderson of 
Shap :"— 

“He was once driving a carriage from thence to Penrith, when 

the hirer put out his head and roared, with quite Harry Brougham 
emphasis, ‘ Postilion, I shan’t give you a farthing for your horses or 
yourself; you're driving like a snail. Jemmy pulled up immediately, 
and turning half round in his saddle, faced the foe. ‘You won't pay 
me a farthing, won't you? then I've come far enough for nowt,’ and so 
saying, he descended swiftly, and began to take out his horses. Jemmy 
was a man of his word, and nothing but the offer of a handsome com- 
promise—‘ money down ’—induced him to put to again.” 
Happy touches, too, are the “swell,” who, when the stage-coach 
is hard in a snow drift, and guard and driver are nearly frozen in 
trying to fasten on a spare pole-hook, calmly inquires from beneath 
his mountain of capes, ** What are you fellows keeping me here in 
the cold for and warming your own hands at the lamp ?” and the 
sporting parson who goes out in his surplice fo shoot snipes in the 
snow. But we must leave the volume, recommending it to our 
readers if they want a thorough change, say, after a volume of 
theological essays. 


THE HEART OF WEST LONDON.* 
Wr welcome the volume before us, not on account of any par- 
ticular originality in its conception or remarkable ability in its 
execution, but because it is another attempt to create a feeling of 
distinctive character and continuous life with respect to a very im- 
portant portion of unorganized London. Until within the last thirty 
years, the history of the brick-and-mortar of the metropolis has Jain 
entombed in great folios of the purely antiquarian and most 
uninviting class, and its civic and social life has been buried in 
neglected Municipal Records, or was to be found only in the dis- 
connected and incidental notices of the gossip-writers of the last 
twocenturies. ‘To Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, and others belongs the merit of shaping and popularizing 





It was with them far more than his rats that he loved to hold | 


distinct circles of life; here alone, in short, is made up that daj} 
bulletin of opinion which is circulated at the dinner-tables and : 
| the drawing-rooms of the same evening, the auswer to the inquiry 
| ** What does the West End say?” or, ‘* What does Society think3" 
| A history of the main features and variations of this West of London 
| unwritten law would make quite as curious a book, and probably g 
more generally interesting oue, than the history of the Money Market 
during a corresponding period of time; and the two together 
would give us the kernel of a History of London. ‘To Write 
such a book would indeed require an unusual combination of 
| powers, the patient research of the antiquary, the social knowledge, 
|and aptitudes, and light touch of the West-End habitué, and the 
skill of the accomplished man of letters. 
appears in an approximate degree, we must receive with thank. 


Till such a phenomenoy 


fulness such instalments of social reminiscences in connection 
| with places and local habits at such writers as Mr, Wheatley 
| take the trouble to supply us with. 

| ‘The locality of the Heart of West London has, of course, been 
shifted from time to time, in correspondence with the growth of the 
buildings of London ; but it has always preserved the same general 





position of being between the Royal Palace and the City, the Palace 
proper being down to the reign of Henry VILL. at Westminster, 
though the ‘Tower of London was also a royal residence, and several 
houses of the nobility were situated to the immediate west of that 
palatine tower, and between it and the heart of the City proper, 
The transference of the Royal London residence from Westminster 
to Whitehall (Scotland Yard then becoming the eastern boundary 
of the Palace), led, no doubt, to the gradual transference of the 
heart of West London from the banks of the ‘Thames, the 
Cockpit, and the vicinity of the Strand, to the Pall Mall 
side of St. James’s Park. In Faithorne’s Map of London, 
just before the Restoration (in 1658), we ‘find a country 
road marked ‘from Knightsbridge unto Piccadilly Hall;’ this 
is the present Piccadilly. South of this is a road from Charing 
Cross to St. James’s Palace, now called Pall Mall, with two rows 
of trees on its north side in St. James’s Fields, and an alley where 
was played the game of pall mall. St. James's Park is shown 
with trees dotted about it, and Goring House and another house 
annexed, at its west end, with the Mulberry Garden behind them. 
St. James's Street has a few houses at the south end of its east 
side, and its west side is occupied by the gardens of Barkeshire 
House. The Haymarket has a hedge on the west side and wall 
on the east side. A few houses stand at the south-west corner 
where it joins Pall Mall, and the Gaming House is at the north- 
east corner. Opposite is Windmill Street, with houses on both 
sides all the way up to ‘the way to Paddington,’ now Oxford 
Street.” With the Restoration properly begins the history 
of the present Heart of West London, though the site was 
ultimately fixed by the transference of the Royal residence 
by Queen Anne to the Manor //ouse or secondary Palace 
of St. James’s, and cannot be said to have been affected by 
the change to Buckingham [louse in the present reign; and its 
present peculiar character may be fairly attributed to the social 
habits of the reign of Anne. From this time, though the district 
increased in size, and houses sprang up more and more continuously 
on the ground on each side of Piccadilly and its continuation (then 
called Portugal Street), the central point in this part of London 
may be said to have been already fixed, and the life of modern 
West-End society to be thenceforward continuous, and identified 








our knowledge of London; aud Mr. Wheatley, following in their 
track, has given us a useful and readable book on what we may 
call the Heart of West London. We all know what is the Heart | 
of the City Proper,—of the London of the City Corporation ; and | 
just what the vicinity of the Royal Exchange, the Bank, and the | 
Mansion House is to the ** City,” Pall Mall and Piccadilly, with 
their immediate neighbourhood, are to West London,—the centre 
and source of their social existence. Neither Belgravia, nor 
Cyburnia, nor New Kensington, nor the Portman-Square district 
could exist in its isolated dignity; they all become living features | 
of Society, when brought iuto connection with the great centre of 
West London thought and action within this comparatively 
limited district of clubs, exhibitions, and shops. Here the social 
ideas and eanons are generated and promulgated. Ilere is the | 
real point of contact and mutual influence of the conflicting powers 
Ilere the man-about-town, the 





of wealth, station, and intellect. 
zreat landowner, the millionaire, and the politician have their 
‘place of business,” and learn the daily fluctuations and tone of the 
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in its main features. Bond Street, which was built in 1636, is 
described in 1708 as ‘‘a fine new street, mostly inhabited by 
nobility and gentry,” and as early as 1717 * Bond Street 


. Mayfuir was not finally abolished 


loungers” are spoken of. 
as a fu/r until late in the reign of George IIL., though its existence 
had been more than once suspended, and the struggle for its pos- 
session between fashion and the roughs was long and for some 
time doubtful in issue. ‘The misfortunes of Clarendon and 
the spendtbrift course of Monk’s son had long before opened 
the way to the erection of the network of streets of which Albe- 
marle Street is one. ‘The position of St. James’s Park and its 
continuation, now called the Green Park, with respect to Picea- 
dilly and Portugal Street, defined and screened the erection of 
the intermediate districts of houses on that side of ‘ James Street.’ 
St. James’s Square sprang into existence in the reign of Charles II. 
In the same reign Pall Mall became a strect, called at first Catheri 
Street, from Catherine of Braganza, but receiving its present 
name from the avenue next to it. ‘I'he clubs and eoffee-rooms ot 
its immediate vicinity were already in existence at the NRestora- 
tion, but received their great expansion in the reigns of Anne ane 
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~ frat two Georges. Then came what we may call the gambling 
. Club life, that in which the two Foxes distinguished and 
Ss themaalves, and at the close of the Georgian period this 
a aided into the present club life, more decorous and convenient, 
ay f social life predominating 


pat less social, the business element of 
e epicurean and leisured. The ‘* shopping ” history 


ver th . : 
: also has its eras and revolutions, and Old and 


of the West End s tion 
Yow Bond Street have their traditions and vicissitudes, and not 
Ne 


the least curious point in this narrative would be the story (not at- 
tempted to be told in this volume) of the early fortunes, or rather 
misfortunes, of Regent Street, as an aspirant for fashionable pat- 
and the danger it encountered of subsiding into something 


ronage, 
+) But we have 


like the condition of the south side of Oxford Street. 
aid enough to indicate the sort of interest attaching to the volume 
before Us, and we must leave it now to the more special attention 
of our readers, who will find it pleasant and instructive, without 
the dictionary character of Mr. Cunningham's volumes, though 
without pretension to the sauntering grace of Leigh Hunt. 


MR. HODDER’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
We gather from these pages that Mr. Hodder has been ‘ con- 
nected with the press” for a good many years, has contributed to 
a variety of newspapers and magazines, and has come in contact 
with several persons of literary distinction. It will probably 
appear to most readers that his discrimination is often at fault, 
and that he is not sufficiently careful in drawing the line between 
ephemeral and lasting reputations. Le indulges us with a great 
deal of eulogy upon men who are merely known by name to the 
outer world, and who cannot hope that even their names will be 
known to posterity. On the other hand, he has exercised singular 
self-denial in refusing to repeat brilliant things which he has heard 
from such a wit as Douglas Jerrold, on the ground that they 
have been published already. ‘This abstinence necessarily 
confines the scope of the book, and tends to remove the interest 
from its chief characters. Yet we learn something new of Douglas 
Jerrold, with whom Mr. Ilodder was on friendly terms, and we 
have many pleasant glimpses of Thackeray. While the lectures 
on the “ Four Georges” were being prepared, Mr. Hodder was 
employed by Thackeray as an amanuensis, and he also accompanied 
Thackeray when the series was delivered in the provinces. Wecan- 
notsay that the details given us of ‘Thackeray’s method of composi- 
tion, of his generous way of expressing his admiration of the works 
of others, of his painful nervousness in speaking, are positively new. 
Some of us have been admitted in former years to the cheerful 
room level with the upper branches of the trees in Onslow Square, 
and have heard all these things from the mouth best able to tell 
then. Thealmost extravagant praise bestowed by ‘lhackeray on 
Mr. Dickens was not confined to conversation. Even the terms 
in which, according to Mr. Ilodder, Thackeray spoke of Paul 
Dombey'’s death—** There’s no writing against such power as 
this—one has no chance. Read that chapter describing young 
Paul’s death; it is unsurpassed—it is stupendous!”—are not 
much stronger than those printed at the time in either Punch or 
Fraser. Still, though Mr. Hodder may not add much to our 
knowledge in that which is by far the most important part of 
his book, we are glad that there should be some formal record of | 
what might otherwise be gradually lost from the memory. | 
The appreciation Thackeray showed for other men is not only | 
noticeable in his treatment of Mr. Dickens. We are told by Mr. 
Hodder that an early paper of Mr. Sala’s in JJousehold Words 
attracted Thackeray's notice, and made him remark, * It is one of 
the best thines I ever read. I couldn't have written it; I wish I 
could.” The same spirit led to Thackeray’s rushing up to town | 
during his provincial tour in order to vote for Douglas Jerrold at | 
the Reform; and on coming down again to join Mr. Hodder, he | 
exclaimed in an exultant tone, ‘* We've got the little man in!” | 
Mr. Hodder does not allude to the oceasional passages of arms 
which took place between ‘Uhackeray and Jerrold, except that he 
records one saying of the latter, that he had known ‘Thackeray for | 
eighteen years, and dil not know him yet. No doubt there were | 
points in Thackeray’s character which exposed him to misconcep- 
tion, and his manner was sometimes abrupt. Mr. Hodder speaks | 
of the “rugge! significance” with which Thackeray, in making | 
a bargain for the delivery of his lectures, said, ‘* Guineas, decidedly 
guineas.” In public, too, Thackeray was much oppressed by ner- | 
vousness, and the thought of having to speak made him miserable. 
“Why don’t they get Dickens to take the chair?” he asked once. | 
“He can make a speech, and a good one. I'm of no use; they little | 





| 


* Memories of My Time, including Personal Reminiscences of Eminent Men, Vy George 
Hodder. London: Tinsley B 3 


Brother 1S70, | 


think how nervous I am, and Dickens doesn’t know the meaning 
of the word.” A propos of this, Mr. Hodder says that he himself 
once asked Mr. Dickens if he ever felt nervous when called upon to 
speak, and the reply was, ‘* Not in the least. ‘The first time I took 
the chair at a public dinner I felt just as much confidence as if I 
had done the same thing a hundred times before.” The draft of 
the speech which Thackeray made at the dinner given to him 
before he started for America is printed by Mr. Hodder, with a 
remark that the speech as delivered fell far short of the speech as 
written. There is an air of painfal preparation with a want of 
conversational ease about the sentences, and we can understand 
that the effect would be somewhat fragmentary. Mr. Ilodder 
says that ‘Thackeray did not learn this speech by heart, which 
we believe was his usual custom. We are told, indeed, 
that even when he had learnt his speech by heart he some- 
times collapsed in the middle. It was natural that he should 
envy Mr. Dickens's fluency and self-command, yet it seems to us 
that both would have been at variance with ‘Tnackeray’s indivi- 
duality. The fact that he could not make a speech without as 
careful preparation as he would have bestowed upon one of his 
books harmonizes with everything that we learn about his method 
of composition. Mr. Hodder tells us that in dictating Thackeray 
was as calm and deliberate as if he was reading in public ; that 
when anything humorous occurred, and the amanuensis laughed, 
Thackeray's face was grave and unmoved; that he would con- 
stantly change his position, or suggest a different pen or a different 
kind of paper, with the evident object of giving himself a dis- 
traction. All this is eminently characteristic, and explains mach 
of the tone of ‘Thackeray's writings, while it bears witness to the 
severity of his mental labour. LPeople are too apt to think that 
all genius is spontaneous, and that great works must be struck 
out at a heat without, as it were, the thorough co-operation of 
their creator. ‘Thackeray's life teaches a different lesson. 

With the exception of Douglas Jerrold, the other persons 
treated in Mr. Hodder’s book are not prominent enough to occupy 
much of our time, and what we are told of Douglas Jerrold will 
hardly repay quotation. We can quite believe that he was averse 
to writing letters of any length, alleging as an excuse that he 
was not paid for them, but Mr. Hodder was not called upon to 
publish the following sample :— 

“Sunday Evening, Patney—Dear Hodder, will you dine with me on 

Xmas Day ?—Yours truly, D. J.” 
The best story told us about Douglas Jerrold arises out of a 
visit he once paid to Macready. It seems Jerrold had left home 
rather suddenly, and Macready was afraid that his guest might 
be in want of some toilet necessaries. All kinds of things, how- 
ever, were suggested, and Jerrold seemed well provided, so 
that his host left him for the night in full assurance that 
nothing else was needed. But before Jerrold had finished 
undressing, a fearful doubt arose in Macready’s mind. He 
returned to his guest's room, gave a sharp tap at the door, and 
burst in with a face of overwrought anxiety, asking in deep tragic 
tones, ‘‘ Jerrold, have you got a tooth-brush?” Jerrold would 
say, in telling the story, that in all his experience of Macready 
he had never seen him make a better point. Mr. Ilodder gives usa 
letter from Charles Mathews which is not much longer than the one 
quoted above, but has some point in it. Charles Mathews had 
been promised an idea for a play, and a year had elapsed without 
his hearing anything of it. Accordingly, Mr. Holder received 
the following reminder :— 

“My dear Sir, don’t hurry! I have been waiting for it exactly a 
twelvemonth. I merely mention it.—Vaithfully yours, C. J. Mathews.” 
Here is a striking anecdote about George Cruikshank, and one 
worthy to be placed by the side of the tradition of the Greek 
painter and the sponge, which being flung in despair at the 
picture, produced the effect desired :— 

«In the works of George Cruikshank there is a curious instance in 
proof of the fact that artists have often produced their finest effects by 
pure accident, when every attempt to attain the desired object by toil 
and eare has failed. When the great George brought forth his remark- 
able figure of Fagin in the condemned cell, where the Jew malefactor is 
represented biting his finger-nails in the tortures of remorse and chagrin, 
Horace Mayhew took an opportunity of asking him by what mental pro- 
cess he had conceived sucli an extraordinary idea; and his answer was 
that he had been labouring at the subject for several days, but had not 
succeeded in getting the effect he desired. At length. beginning to 
think the task was almost hopeless, he was sitting up in bed one morning, 
with his hand covering bis chin, and the tips of his fingers between his 
lips, the whole attitude expressive of disappointment and despair, when 
he saw his face in a cheval glass which stood on the floor opposite to 
him. ‘ That’sit! he involuntarily exclaimed ; “that’s just the expression 
I rane ‘" and by this accidental process the picture was formed in his 
mind. 
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Mr. Hod ler is generally silent about himself, although he feels a 
natural pride in the thought of his intimacy with such men as 
Thackeray and Douglas Jerrold, as well as with many others who 
have been the leaders in his own world. Such a feeling, however, 
as he shows us, is consistent with modesty, and it is remarkable 
how seldom he obtrules himself on the public gaze while claiming 
high honours for those with whom he has associated. Perhaps in 
two instances he makes a slight claim for recognition, but even 
there it is rather on account of other men’s merits than of his own, 
He tells us that he was the first public writer who made any public 
mention of the Great Exhibition Building of 1851, the design for 
which was shown him at Chatsworth, while he was * doing” the 
newly opened part of the Great Northern Railway for some London 
newspaper. Ile was also the first person to whom the plan of 
starting Punch was confided, as Mr. Henry Mayhew, the originator 
of Punch, was then reading Euclid with him, and one morning that 
interesting study was suspended in order that a proper staff might 
be devised for a new comic periodical. We have no doubt that 
the change from one occupation to the other was quite sufficient 
to make Mr. Hodder remember the fact of his being thus taken 
into confidence, and we fully allow his claim, but we are not 
certain as to its value. It was once said that some man who had 
the reputation of being connected with Punch merely wrote the 
Index, and Mr. Hodder’s association with the original project is 
about equally slender. We should not remark upon this minute 
instance of vanity in an otherwise deserving book, if Mr. Hodder’s 
views upon everything that relates to Punch were not exaggerated. 
But we have already said our say about his want of discrimination, 
and we may leave him now with the assurance that his work will 
be read with pleasure by all who are familiar with the literature 
of the last thirty years, while there are parts of it which will have 
at once a wider and a deeper interest. 


DR. ZUMPT ON THE YEAR OF CHRIST'S BIRTH.* 
Aut Biblical scholars know the difficulty which has arisen as to 
Luke’s chronology of our Lord’s life. Of all the Evangelists, Luke 
alone assumes, when he speaks of chronology at all, anything 
of the accuracy of a regular historian ; and yet, as it happens, the 
only minute specifications of time which his gospel contains have 
both of them, till within the last few years, been the causes of a 
great deal more doubt than they have resolved. Now, first, 
as to what he tells us as to the birth of Christ. Ile 
says that in the days of Herod, the King of Judea, in 
other words, Ilerod the Great, the father of John the Baptist 
received a supernatural prophecy of a son’s birth, who was 
accordingly born within the year;—that our Lord's birth took 
place within a few months of this event, and, therefore, presum- 
ably, also during the lifetime of Herod the Great. Indeed, if we 
are to trust the account of St. Matthew even only so far as 
proving the general belief of contemporaries that Herod survived 
Christ’s birth and so threatened His life as to render a flight from 
Judea necessary,—and for this at least it seems good, igno- 
rant as St. Luke seems to be of the asserted flight into Egypt,— 
there is every reason to believe that the birth of our Lord pre- 
ceded the death of Herod the Great by at least a year, if not more. 
Now, the death of Herod the Great took place in the beginning of 
the year 6.C. 4,—which seems to prove that our era is post-dated 
more than five years at least. But Luke gives us an apparently 
more accurate means of determining the exact date. He prefaces 
his account of the birth by saying, in general phrase, ‘ And it 
came to pass in those days that there went out a decree from Ceesar 
Augustus that all the world should be taxed ” [literally, inscribed 
in census-lists], “‘and this was the first taxing ” [or census] ‘ of 
Quirinius when ruling Syria; and all went to be taxed” [or 
inscribed in the census lists], ‘* every one into his own city.” Now, 
this passage has given rise to a double difficulty. First, Quirinius 
is named by Josephus as the governor of Syria and the author of 
a census in which all the property of the Jews was estimated 
for taxing purposes, a good deal later, in A.D. 6, and nothing 
is directly known of any previous census, still less of any conducted 
by him,—the part of Josephus’s history referring to this period 
being wanting. In the next place, the mode of census-taking indi- 
cated in St. Luke’s narrative, of assembling all the members of one 
house in a single town supposed to be appropriated to that 
house, is one for which there is no Roman precedent. ‘To add to 
the difficulty and apparent confusion of St. Luke’s chronological 
notices, he gives us the date of John the Baptist’s first entrance 
on his public ministry, which, as in the case of his birth, preceded 





* Das Geburtsiehr Christi: Geschichtlich—Chronologische Untersuchungen. Von A, W. 
Zumpt, Leip Teubner. (The Year of Christ's Birth: Historical and Chrono- 





logical Investigations. By A. W. Zumpt. Leipzig.) 


apparently by not more than a few months that of Chariet, 05 hag 
pening in the * fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar,” 
which is, for the most part, identical with the 29th after ee 
Now, St. Luke adds that when Christ entered on His ministry 
which was some months later than this date, He was aboy; thirty 
years old, whereas if [fe was born over a year before the death of 
Herod, He must have been at this time at least 34. At first 
sight, then, St. Luke’s chronology is neither consistent with hj 
nor with itself, 

Dr. A. W. Zumpt, the nephew of the celebrated philologist ang 
grammarian, and himself a Latin scholar and student of Roman 
history of very high reputation in Germany, has set himself in 
the treatise of which we give the title below to unravel the tangle 
of difficulties here presented, and to some extent, at least, has 
achieved a very remarkable success. After the fashion of German 
learning, which thinks no labour superfluous which can serge to 
unlock a single historical difficulty, he has given us a perfectly 
exhaustive treatise on the chronology of the Syrian administrations 
between B.C. 6 and A.D. 6, and on the Roman mode of taking the 
census for taxing purposes both in Roman and in subject provinces, 
to which he has added, as having the most intimate connection with 
his subject, a very acute discussion of the exact year of the Cruci. 
fixion. It would be absolutely impossible, of course, for us to follow 
him into detail, but we must give an outline of his very ingenious 
argument to prove that there was really a Syrian administration of 
Quirinius, antecedent to that mentioned by Josephus as beginning 
in A.D. 6, and that there is, at least, much reason to believe that 
Quirinius completed in it an earlier census of Judea than the one 
he afterwards commenced, and one, moreover, founded on different 
principles and conceived for the purpose of imposing a different 
kind of tribute,—a poll-tax, such as we know to have existed iy 
our Lord’s time. 

The Lieutenant-Governorship of Syria was in the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius one of the highest of offices. It was held 
only by those who had filled the office of Consul,—by an imperial 
legatus of the highest rank, who had full military command of all 
the legions in the province. Syria included, of course, much 
beside Judea, and the Procurator of Judea was a mere subordinate 
under him. Had it not so happened that there was no Lieutenant- 
Governor of Syria present in the province during the greater part of 
Pontius Pilate’s Procuratorship,— Tiberius, who was very jealous of 
hisgreatersubordinates, keeping the Lieutenant-Governor of Syriain 
Rome and advisedly leaving the administration there to subordinate 
oflicersof lower rank,—Poutius Pilate would have had comparatively 
little of the unenviable responsibility and authority which he exercised 
in relation to our Lord’s death. Now, strangely enough, both our 
historical authoritiesfor the Roman administrations of Syria between 
the years 4 B.C. and 4 A.D. are defective at the same point. In 
Dion Cassius’s history there is a gap of nearly 10 years between 
6 B.C. and 4 A.D., within which all continuous history is missing, 
and only isolated facts are mentioned here and there. Josephus 
tells his story in full up to the death of Herod the Great, and 
mentions the disturbances which followed his death, the journey of 
his heirs to Rome, the insurrection of Alexander the Sidonian, 
Archelaus’s return to Judea, and how he made and unmade high 
priests, and married his brother's widow. But just here his 
narrative breaks off, and nothing further is told of Archelaus’ 
government till the accusation brought against him before the 
Emperor in the tenth year of his rule, when he was summoned to 
Rome and deposed. Hence both the authorities fail for the very 
time to which Luke’s notice apparently refers. We know that 
Caius Sentius Saturninus, a governor of consular rank, admin- 
istered Syria from 9 B.C. to 6 B.C., that Publius Quinctiliw 
Varus, also a man of consular rank, came to Syria in 6 B.C., and 
we have proof of his continued rule in 5 B.C. and 4 B.C. In 
this last year King Ilerod died. Repeated disturbances 
arose in Judea, which were suppressed by Varus, and thence- 
forward, i.e., after the summer of this year, 4 B.C, we heat 
no more of Varus. Indeed, our next direct evidence of any 
Roman administrator of Syria is a coin struck at Antioch ia 
the autumn of 4 A.D., on which Lucius Volusius Saturninus 8 
named as the Roman Governor of Syria. Between these dates the 
direct evidence fails. ‘To fill up the gap it has been supposed that 
Caius Cesar, the grandson and adopted son of Augustus, who was 
sent by the Emperor with full power to Asia, B.C. 1, to wage wat 
against the Parthians in Armeuia, was made Governor of Syria, 
and retained that office till A.D. 4, when he died of a wound re- 
ceived in Armenia. It would be quite possible that Varus had held 
the Governorship of Syria for a year or two after B.C. 4, and that 
| Caius Cesar might have been nominated governor for some time 
| before he actually left Rome. If this were so, the gap would be yretty 
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~llfilled up, and no roomat all left for that earlier administration of 
Quirinius, apparently asserted by the evangelist Luke ; and if not 
for his administration, of course not for any census of Judea 
earlier than that of A.D. 6, in which he had any part. In this 
case, then, Luke would be convicted of a gross chronological error 
of ten years or 10re,—of shifting back to a period in close connec- 
tion with the death of Herod the Great, a census and an adminis- 
tration of Syria which did not begin till after the deposition of 

Archelaus in the early summer of 6 A.D. It is on the discussion 

of this question that Dr. Zumpt displays his full strength. He 

weaves together a close chain of facts and ingeniously verified 
inferences, which render it all but absolutely certain that Publius 

Sulpicius Quirinius was one of the Lieutenant-Governors of Syria 

during the interval, and at all events very likely that he really 

completed a census of Judea long anterior to that commenced by 

him in A.D. 6. 

First of all, Dr. Zampt shows that Caius Cesar cannot have 
really been appointed to the governorship of Syria; for soon 

after his arrival in the East, Caius Caesar visited Egypt, a 

province separated from Syria, and standing under a distinct 

administration, whereas any officer who passed the borders of his 
own province into another without special command was guilty of 
treason. Moreover, Orosius expressly states that Caius Ceesar was 
sent to settle the affairs of the provinces of Egypt and Syria, 
while Suetonius attributes to him a general authority over the 
eastern part of the Empire. Moreover, we know that when he 
won a victory in Armenia, Caius Caesar himself received the title 
of Imperator, no less than Augustus,—which implies that he had an 
independent command and waged war ‘‘ under his own auspices,” 

asthe phrase went. All this proves that he was entrusted with a 
special mission to the East by a Senatus-Consultum, and not 
merely made a legatus of the Emperor in Syria. But if 

s0, it is certain that it was not Caius Cesar’s adminis- 
tration which fills up the gap in the list of Syrian governors. 
Here comes another piece of evidence. ‘Tacitus tells us that 
Publius Sulpicius Quirinius,—a man of consular rank,— 
was appointed by Augustus as counsellor (rector) to Caius 

Cesar when the latter was sent to Armenia. ‘This honour 
was, moreover, conferred on Quirinius just after he had con- 
quered a fort of the Homonadenses in Cilicia, and had received 
a triumph for his victory. Now Dr. Zumpt demonstrates by a 
most ingenious and exhaustive discussion that the Homonadenses 
must at that time have been under the Governor of Syria, and 
that Quirinius must have been Lieutenant-Governor of Syria 
when he conquered this fort and received the triumph. But 
Caius Cesar left for the East, 1 B.C. of our era, hence Quirinius 
must have been Lieutenant-Governor of Syria before that time. 
This ingenious proof Dr. Zumpt confirms by some very striking 
secondary evidence in relation to the proceeding of Tiberius in rela- 
tion to Germanicus, when, at a later date, Augustus sent him to the 
East, nominally to settle the troubles there, really to get a rival of 
whom he was jealous out of the way. What ‘Tiberius then did was to 
give Germanicus as his coadjutor a Lieutenant-Governor of Syria, 
Cneus Piso, who was appointed to the governorship of Syria ex- 
pressly for the purpose of being associated with Germanicus, as 
his assistant in the work of settling the affairs of the East. Now 
Dr. Zampt argues that as we know that Quirinius must have 
been really Lieutenant-Governor of Syria by the triumph over 
the Homonadenses, just before he was associated with Caius 
Cesar in the Eastern mission, he was, in precisely the same 
manner, chosen for the prince’s counsellor expressly because 
his position in Syria and his military prowess fitted him 
for the task,—and he conjectures that in all probability he was 
sent to Syria at the time Archelaus was sent back by Augustus 
as King of Judea. (Quinctilius Varus was greedy, and far too 
much lié with Archelaus to be trusted in Syria by Augustus 
as a check upon Archelaus. Hence, in all probability, Augustus 
replaced Varus by (uirinius when he consented to confirm 
Archelaus’s title to Judea. We confess that we think Dr. Zumpt 
has established beyond a doubt that Quirinius was really the 
governor of Syria before his appointment in A.D. 6, and that he 
Was, in all probability, appointed in B.C. 4. 

But then B.C. 4 would be after the death of Herod, and, accord- 
ingly, not at the time specified for our Lord’s birth? Certainly. 
But Dr. Zumpt remarks that Luke does not say our Lord was 
born under the rule of Quirinius in Syria, but only during that 
census of Judea which was ‘‘the first census of Quirinius as 
governor.” Now a census, especially in provinces unused to them, 
was a very cumbrous and long business, and often lasted many 
years. Tertullian, who was here certainly not copying from 
any sacred writer, but speaking from some other and inde- 


pendent source of information, — and, indeed, some source 
of information quite inconsistent with his own interpretation 
of St. Luke’s narrative, though Tertullian did not know it, 
—tells us at the end of the second century, “it is certain 
that under Augustus censuses were held in Judea under 
Sentius Saturninus, in which any one could investigate his 
descent ;” and in another passage he says that public census tables 
which classified the Jewish people by tribes, families, and houses, 
for a long time were hung up for public inspection; and Dr. 
Zumpt believes that it is to these “public tables” Josephus 
referred in tracing his own descent. We have, then, respectable 
evidence from other sources that a personal census such as St. 
Luke describes, referring every Jew to his proper family and house, 
was really taken, and taken partly under Sentius Saturninus. 
Now Dr. Zumpt points out in confirmation of this that there was 
in the year 10 B.C. a very special activity at Rome in the 
direction of promoting provincial censuses. Sentius Saturninus 
was made Governor of Syria 9 B.C., and was therefore very likely 
desired to take u census at once in the way most agreeable to 
the Jewish people—which would, doubtless, be one recognizing 
their ancient tribal divisions, since the second census of Quiri- 
nius, which was conducted on the Roman principle and meant as 
a basis for a property tax, not for a poll tax, certainly did cause 
insurrection aud violent disaffection. Dr. Zumpt conjectures that 
this first census-taking which must naturally have been a very 
slow affair, if conducted on the tribal principle indicated both by 
St. Luke and by Tertullian’s statement, may easily have lasted 
five years, and have been completed only under Quirinius (whose 
‘* first census” it would then be called, in contrast to his second 
census, begun when he was made Governor of Syria for the second 
time in A.D. 6). Sentius Saturninus was succeeded in the 
governorship of Syria by Quinctilius Varus in B.C. 6, and Dr. 
Zumpt supposes that if the names of Joseph and Mary were 
registered in tables made under his rule, as Tertullian seems to 
have asserted, the birth of our Lord cannot have taken place later 
than B.C. 7. 

Dr. Zumpt confirms this by a very learned and ingenious discus- 
sion of St. Luke’s statement as to the date at which John the Baptist 
entered on his ministry, and_as to the year of our Lord’s death, which 
point, as he shows, to the year 26 A.D. for the former event and 29 
A.D. for the latter. For the details of this discussion we have no 
room here, but we may say that Dr. Zumptaccepts the tradition which 
assigns the crucifixion to the fifteenth year of Tiberius (reckonedin 
the imperial fashion from the death of Augustus) being also the year 
of the consulship of the two Gemini, while he understands St. Luke's 
statement that John the Baptist entered on his ministry in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, to mean the fifteenth year of Tiberius’s 
first elevation to imperial authority over the provinces, i. e., the 
fifteenth year from the time when he was associated by Augustus 
with himself in authority as co-regent of the provinces, and im- 
perator of the troops,—an event which Dr. Zumpt puts at the end 
of the year A.D. 11,—which yields the year 26 A.D. for the 
date of John the Baptist’s first public appearance. And Dr. 
Zumpt shows that with regard to the reign of Herod and also with 
regard to that of Augustus himself, the ancient provincial writers 
fixed quite different points for the commencement, according as 
they calculated from the various stages in the gradual process of 
their elevation to power. Certainly the first year in which Tiberius 
held over Syria the proper imperial power was the year of his 
association with Augustus, and not the year in which he succeeded 
him. 

We do not attach much weight to Dr. Zumpt’s confirma- 
tion of his calculations as to the year of Christ's birth by 
showing that in B.C. 7 there was a thrice-repeated con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn in the sign of the Fish, 
which might have had for the astrological students of that 
time a very great importance, and possibly have corre- 
sponded to St. Matthew's account of the “star in the East” 
which led the Magi to Bethlehem. It is not easy to see how such 
a conjunction could have pointed out any particular spot on the 
earth’s surface, and if the marvel related by St. Matthew is so far 
legendary, it is hardly a historic datum at all. But the main 
discussions of this marvellously learned book,—from which the 
student of Roman customs will gain a most curiously complete con- 
ception of the progress of Roman policy in relation to the census,— 
assuredly tend to substantiate the historical character of St, Luke's 
incidental chronological notices ; and what is more, confirm St. 
John’s statement that at the very beginning of our Lord’s ministry 
the buildiug of Herod’s temple had already gone on for forty-six 
years. Beyond this result, of itself of great importance to the 
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be 
of events to be pieced together is so skilful and exhaustive as to Mr. Read the publisher, Mr. Dickens, Mrs. Beecher Stowe (le ares © 
give the reader a good deal of the pleasure always caused by all | calling his hair grey “‘ when it happens to be dark brown ”), and would 
exhaustive discussions of historical evidence which really lead to | even against the /nquirer newspaper, the modest organ of the He is ' 
a distinct conclusion. The results of the book are of no little | Unitarian Christians; indeed, his animated behaviour in the midst biel, 
practical value, but the scientific interest of the analysis itself will | of assailants forcibly reminds us of a reverend and excitable, not pa 
have a great intellectual charm for most readers quite independent | to say irascible, theologian whom we once saw arguing with two preva? 
of its bearing on the credibility of St. Luke’s statements. cool laymen; he was unfortunately placed, being between them on ae 
a sofa, but the jumps he gave so as to face them as they attacked ee 
him in turn were in themselves not a little convincin ) 
GEORGE CRUIESHANE’S FAIRY LIBRARY.® to add both courage and power to his arguments. — ay th 
Wuerner we are indebted to Mr. Cruikshank or to Messrs. Bell] Jf Mr, Dickens and the Inquirer newspaper have not cartiad descri 
and Daldy for a new edition of the four fairy stories included in | gonyiction to Mr. Cruikshank’s mind, we can scarcely hope to do Not 
this little book, we do not know ; but, at any rate, in the name of so; but though we may fail to establish that the old tales wer oppor 
the nursery public, we thank the suggester of so advisable a pro- | pest left alone for the sake of the young, we can plead that for the caun0 
ceeding ; for if the present writer can judge from the state of his | .a¢e of the tired and worn middle-aged man, who agrees to read pas sli 
family copy—purchased or presented some fifteen years ago—it is | « just one story ” to his little ones, they should be left unchanged shoul 
becoming a pressing necessity in every juvenile library to replace | that the old happy feeling and the half-ashamed smile at his png washi 
the venerable and venerated, but alas! aiso nearly obliterated relic pleasure may steal over him for a while, instead of a sense of wrong to say 
by acopy that has not yet suffered at the hand of time, or at | anq indignation at finding his household gods disturbed. But aster 
other hands less ancient and pitiful. This is not a book with | ohijqren too should be spared, for though less grieved, they are other, 
illustrations, but pictures with explanatory letter-press ; for dearly | pore indignant at variations; a small listener to Mr. Cruikshank’s trade 
as we love the old stories, they—thank goodness!—exist in @| poading of Cinderella lately took exception even to the colour of ail 
hundred different forms, and are accessible to the poorest children | ¢¢ jizards, declaring that ‘they were not green in his Cinderella:” this 
for almost nominal prices, if coarse paper, wretched type, and | it was sad to witness his disappointment at this and other details, and t 
flaming daubs are not held to be objections; but such etchings as| fo, jis nature was single-minded and faithful, and he had been who | 
these no one but George Cruikshank can give us. read to sleep by Cinderella for nearly a thousand-and-one nights, in th 
The little, black, sharply-executed woodcuts, from Mr. Cruik- | 144 on the only occasion when, moved by filial love, he had asked on th 
shank’s drawings, which illustrated, for the children who are now | {5 jaye a composition of his father’s read to him instead, it had with 
elderly men, the German popular stories, are too dear to our hearts not proceeded far before he remarked dejectedly, I don’t think hono 
to allow usa fair and unbiassed judgment of the’comparative merits | ; quite understand—please Cinderella.” ever 
of those and these; in the former certainly nothing can surpass} J, Cruikshank’s alterations have been made as the result of N 
in droll humour the comic procession with the golden goose, or the | two theories which we think are untenable; first, that children noty 
sudden incursion of the musicians of Bremen, or the picture—in | » tice and profit by the moral of a story; and second, that they exqu 
which pathos also mingles~of the midnight revels of the delighted | ..., injured by the relation of any wicked deeds that it may con tales 
little elves for whom the cobbler has prepared such a capital fit in | tain” We venture to think that it is the imagination alone that 
breeches and shoes; but without doubt, though years seem to} j, excited in children by fairy-stories—not the moral faculty ;— 
have subdued Mr, Cruikshank’s humour, they have added grace | y4 jt is the success or failure of the favourite character, and not Ar 
and beauty to his pencil. It is difficult to say whether | th motives which actuate, or the means which are used, however and 
fancifulness of conception or delicacy of execution is the more|}.4 these may be, which impress the juvenile mind. Let the mal 
remarkable in these exquisite little etchings, from which it must | } 419 or heroine be but ill-used, or pretty, or good in the outeet, tot 
not be supposed that we by any means believe humour to be | anq it matters nothing how she or he gains or regains prosperity, Chi 
absent; it is here, in the very first picture, with the row of five |... that it be achieved. And the moral of a story—so that the oat 
little heads in the bed, and the tiny owner of the sixth sitting up object. of interest be but happy in the end—makes as little an 
in a listening attitude; and in the erect hair and frightened ex- impression, if indeed it be not met by the reasonable request, reg 
pression of the same little mite while under examination by the | «Would you much mind missing that and going to where So-and- eve 
ogre as to his ripeness for a pie ; and again, where he presents | 54 does so-and-so ?” Children detect any attempt to smuggle a itt 
the seven-league boots to the king. The attitude and expression of | 1 ora) into a story, and instinctively resent it, or they endure it = 
Puss-in-Boots in the rabbit-warren is also extremely droll, and 50 | oy jy for their own ends when they cannot otherwise command the e 
is Cinderella's grotesque little god-mother ; and many of the other pleasant parts, like the Welshman who was glad of his rector's the 
pictures have more or less of the comic element in them. There is | cormons, because “ Indeed I do not care much for them, but I of 
-_ caricature, with the exception of the dwarfs and giants—which like to get my moneys, and he be always at home on Saturdays to tes 
do not admit of caricature, and which are conceived with moreimagi- | j, ake his preach, and he pay quick, because he not have too much tre 
nation, and executed, it seems to us, with more power of working | tj mo.” ho 
out the conception than any other illustrator of fairy stories has| 47, Cruikshank writes from an adult point of view, and forgets - 
shown himself to possess. ‘Che figures are natural and graceful, | ¢ya¢ the innocent mind of the child neither perceives nor under- - 
though, with a covert irony, betraying Radical principles, Mr. | stands the wickedness which forms so large a portion of the ad 
Cruikshank’s kings have invariably the most vacant and boorish | machinery of fairy stories; the fun and the success are alone Pe 
faces it is possible to conceive. But the fine and delicate drawing, | ,oteq-: the giant ripping open his stomach—which so shocks Mr. 
and the beauty both of landscape and interior, with all their minute Siaiiitensit noauailil ae, eal of indelicacy to the imagination ne 
accessories, are to our thinking the most remarkable characteristics | o¢ 9 child. but is merely regarded as a very funny way of getting @ 
of these unique illustrations. Perhaps the least successful pictures | 554 of the giant : and we confess that “ eid splutter hur nails, har a 
are those of Jack climbing the bean-stalk, and his escape on the | gan do that,” with the deed that followed, has always seemed hi 
fairy-harp ; the former betrays the fact that the artist never was a}, ys one of the strongest points in the story, and we are fe 
climber, or he would have secured Jack’s safety by clasping his | glad to find that Miss Muloch has neither rejected this nor U 
arms round the main stem of the bean ; and the latter introduces | th cutting of the throats of the six young ogresses in her 4 
a fairy-harp flying, which is a sort of thing that not even Mr. | poautiful edition prepared for the Golden ‘Treasury Series. t 
Cruikshank’s imagination could satisfactorily conceive. | Since Mr. Cruikshank rejects such exciting incidents, we cam . 
But though we have put the pictures first, we do not forget | scarcely think him correct in stating that he “ preserves all the . 
that Mr. Cruikshank has taken much trouble to amend the tales important features.” In the same way, the cheating the ogress out d 
themselves ; and for these emendations we cannot express the | of por wealth while she is mourning for her six deceased daughters, 
same admiration. That in his hands the rendering is pure and | goog not strike a child as cruel or dishonest, because his interest is . 
innocent we willingly admit, and we concede also his right | contred on Hop-o’-my-Thumb and his parents, and their prosperity ‘ 
to, alter the old text so far as is necessary for such rendering, | j, the only thought in his mind; you can neither make nor wish : 
but we may sometimes question the necessity. With an unseen | 4 child to see both sides of a question, and regard it from the : 
friend whom, nevertheless, we so admire, and who has grown to judge’s point of view in the spirit of a large-minded, evel- : 
be so dear to us, we feel we may venture to express freely our | panded justice. 
difference of opinion, though Mr. Cruikshank deals in porcupine | Mr. Cruikshank is so honest that he explains that there are | 
as well as crowquills, and were we approaching as enemies we | pot really any ogres or fairies, but we are amused to find that, | 
should do well to be careful. In this edition he shoots out the perceiving how ‘this admission will destroy some of the charm of 
former unsparingly, and in some instances deservedly, against | the pook. he postpones it to the very end. Ie himself sees the 
George Cruikshank’s Fairy Library, London: Bell and Daldy. ___'} impossibility of excluding all dishonest strategy from the adven- 
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of his heroes; and if he could so exclude it the fairy-tales 
id be gone, and others of sad real life would be substituted. 
ie is obliged to make Hop-o’-my-Thumb an eaves-dropper and a 
thief, and his mother a dissimulator—consenting to her husband's 
with an important mental reservation—and Cinderella a 
icator, and the kind ogress a liar; and to say that these are 
pot sins because they were justified by the motive, would be teach- 
‘ng a more dangerous lesson to children than the worst edition of 
the fairy tales could do; but, of course, Mr. Cruikshank does not 
ay this, nor in any way justify the deceptions he is obliged to 
describe. , : j 
Nor is it less certain to us that children pass unnoticed the 
ortunities which are taken to ‘‘ improve the occasion,” and we 
cannot help smiling to observe the way in which Mr, Cruikshank 
bas slipped in good little hints, with, as it were, a wink over his 
shoulder at the seniors, on the subject of going to bed early, 
washing all over in cold water daily, not eating late suppers, &c., 
tosay nothing of the far deeper lessons which we are confident are 
gystematically skipped, or, if read, go in at one ear and out at the 
other, on the difficult political questions of State education, free- 
trade, and convict labour, and of the more comprehensible but 
gill equally heavy ones to children, of gambling and drinking ; on 
this latter question Mr. Cruikshank holds with the total abstainers, 
and makes some doubtful statements, as, for instance, that people 
who get tipsy ‘‘ soon get ill and die.” He has evidently not been 
in the painful position of the worthy judge who, after descanting 
on the late appearance of a very aged witness, rashly observed that 
without doubt he was a teetotaller. ‘‘ Well, not exactly yer 
honour,” replied the old man, “ for I don’t know as I can remember 





ever going to bed sober.” 

Nevertheless, and anything herein before stated in any wise 
notwithstanding, let us express our hearty admiration of this 
exquisitely illustrated edition of four of our most favourite fairy- 


tales. 


LORD ELGIN’S SECOND EMBASSY.* 

Ar the present time, while the Treaty of 1860 is under revision 
and a uew policy of trust in Chinese human nature is advocated in 
many quarters, it may not be unprofitable to pay a little attention 
to the history of that treaty, and especially to the development of 
Chinese character contained in the very able and iuteresting 
narrative of one who was, from first to last, an eye-witness of, and 
an actor in, the scenes he describes. For Mr. Loch’s own sake, we 
regret that his diary did not appear when, from the recentness of the 
events it describes, it would doubtless have had all the popularity 
itdeserves. Otherwise, its appearance could not well have been 
more opportune than now, since it is of the first importance for 
our future relations with China that we should rightly understand 
the amount of dependence that is to be placed upon the willingness 
of the Chinese to keep any treaty regulations not enforced by 
fear. No one will suspect this journal of advocating an imperious 
treatment of weaker races, but it is nevertheless a serious question 
how far the salutary awe with which we have, at last, inspired a 
race sO unimpressionable, tenacious, and, we must add, treacherous 
as the Chinese, should be weakened by concessions of doubtful 
advantage, which may be construed into signs of weakness on our 
part. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock may be right in believing in the willing- 
ness of the Chinese Government to prevent, in future, “ irregular 
exactions ;” we can only say that if it proves itself both willing 
and able to do so, it will have turned over a new leaf in Chinese 
history ; for ourselves, fresh from Mr. Loch’s pages, we do not 
feel sanguine on the subject. The deep-dyed treachery of the 
Court and of its officials, their entire disregard of all obligations 
but those it was their immediate interest to observe, is the first 
thing that strikes the reader of his little volume; the next is the 
innate cruelty of the race, or perhaps we should rather say its 
absolute indifference to suffering. Some instances to the contrary 
do indeed stand out in bright relief, but these are rare. 

On Lord Elgin’s arrival in China “ he studiously avoided com- 
munication with any of the provincial officials,” as he knew their 
only object could be to save time; but upon his landing on the 
mud-flats of Peh-tang many attempts were made by the Govern- 
ment to engage him in negotiations with unauthorized agents, 
whose deeds could be repudiated after they had served their turn. 
The capture of the northern and surrender of the southern ports, 
and the march upon Tung-Chow followed. Here Commissioners 
from the Emperor were waiting to confer with Lord Elgin (or his 
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deputies), and negotiations were opened at once. ‘The chief diffi 
culty, of course, was the personal delivery by Lord Elgin of the 
letter of credence to the Emperor; this they declared to be an 
impossibility. (I'he English Commissioners were Messrs. Parkes 
and Loch.) ‘ At last,” writes Mr. Loch, “* when Mr. Parkes had 
almost lost hope of any satisfactory termination to the dis- 
cussion, a sudden change took place ;” the Chinese Commis- 
sioners agreed to let Lord Elgin proceed with one thousand 
men to Pekin, and pointed out a place near ‘Tung-Chow 
where the united forces were to encamp. Delighted with the 
successful result of their negotiations, Messrs. Parkes and Loch 
set out with their escort to rejoin the army. ‘lo do so they had 
to pass over the ground allotted for its future encampment, and 
here ominous signs of hostility showed themselves. Batteries were 
forming, troops assembling, infantry were lying in ambush, every- 
thing was prepared for giving the unsuspecting army of the allies 
a reception for which they were unprepared. Mr. Parkes, ‘* who 
could scarcely persuade himself that this deeply devised breach of 
faith was with the knowledge of the Prince of I, the principal 
commissioner,” hastened back to ascertain the true state of the 
case, and to warn those who had been left behind, while Mr. 
Loch and two Sikhs pushed on through the Chinese ranks to 
tell Sir Hope Grant of the threatened treachery. It is 
strange that the Chinese should have allowed this warning 
to be given. ‘I pointed out,” he says, “that the only 
chance of safety for Parkes and those at Tung-Chow was 
that at least two hours should be allowed before any attack 
was made on the enemy's position. Taving discharged this duty, 
Mr. Loch returned to share the danger of his fellow-commissioner, 
and to hasten the escape of the party still at Tung-Chow. Here 
he found Mr. Parkes convinced of the treachery of the commis- 
sioners, and the English and French officers with their Indian 
escort made a dash for their lives. ‘They were stopped, desired to 
go before the commander-in-chief for a safe-conduct, and assured 
that their flag of truce should be respected. Messrs. Parkes and 
Loch accordingly went to Sang-ko-lin-Sin, who received them 
with torrents of abuse mixed with derisive laughter, and ordered 
them to be tightly bound with cords ; they were then thrown into 
a springless cart, and jolted over the rough country roads on the 
way to Pekin. Arrived at the capital, they were thrown into 
prison. ‘This is, indeed, worse than I had expected,” cried 
Parkes. ‘* We are in the worst prison in China; we are in the 
hands of the torturers ; this is the Board of Punishments.” 

To active torture they were not exposed, but for ten days they 
had to bear the passive torture of heavy chains, semi-starvation, 
and the companionship of the worst class of criminals. At 
the end of that time, Hangki, one of the commissioners, terri- 
fied at the near approach of the allied army and desirous of making 
use of the prisoners’ fear in order to stop its onward advance, had 
them removed to a temple and treated with humanity. The 
fussy anxiety of this much-harassed mandarin; the provoking 
calmness of his prisoners; the intrigues of the opposite factions of 
war and peace, one calling for the destruction of the prisoners, the 
other for their surrender ; and their final release under an order 
from Prince Kung and departure from Pekin by one gate as a 
messenger entered by another bearing an order (from the absent 
Emperor) for their immediate execution, are described by Mr. 
Loch with a quiet sense of the humour of the situation which 
must, we think, go far to console him for all his past sufferings. 
To have doue the Emperor must be a continual source of satisfaction! 

An incident of their prison life will show how skilful the 
Chinese are at manipulating facts to their own purposes. ‘ This 
evening, when sitting in our room, Parkes discovered a square 
piece of paper pasted on the leg of one of the chairs. It had 
Chinese characters on it, to the effect that this piece of furniture 
had been returned into store after having been supplied for the 
use of the American ¢tri/ute-bearer Ward.” ‘The fate of the 
remaining Europeans, who had been left waiting in vain for a safe- 
conduct, was worse even than that experienced by the two 
commissioners; and no one, we believe, who reads the depositions 
of the survivors contained in Mr. Loch’s volume, will think the 
destruction of the Summer Palace too severe a punishment for 
such atrocious treatment of prisoners taken by treachery. Lord 
Elgin rightly ‘“‘considered it necessary to mark, in a manuer that 
could not soon be forgotten, the punishment awarded for an act 
of treachery so gross as that which had characterized the 
Emperor's policy, and that had resulted in the murder of so many 
oflicers and men.” We only wonder and rejoice that, under the 
provocation received, the retribution did not rise into revenge ; 
that the general indignation excited by the sight of the sur- 





rendered bodies did not rouse more of that feeling which showed 
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itself so strongly and universally at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, demanding blood for blood. 
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The Theological Review. April. (Williams and Norgate.)—This 
number is one of unusually great and varied interest, Miss F. P. Cobbe’s 
essay on “ Hereditary Piety,” based, of course, in part on Mr. Galton’s 
book on that subject, being, perhaps, the ablest of the articles. If only 
Miss Cobbe would not seek to be playful on religion, one might read what 
she writes with almost unmixed pleasure and interest. In what taste, 
for instance, is the last sentence of the following passage, in all but this 
well enough put :— 

“To us in our day it is undoubtedly somewhat of a blow to be told 

that Religion, instead of being (as the old Hebrews believed) the cor- 
relative of health and cheerfulness and length of years, is, on the con- 
trary, noar akin to disease ; and that he among men whom the Creator 
has blessed with the soundest body and coolest brain is, by some fiendish 
fatality, the least likely of all to give his heart to God, or devote his 
manly strength to His cause. The Glorious Company of the Apostles is 
reduced to a band of invalids, and the Noble Army of Martyrs is all on 
the sick list.” 
It is not that Miss Cobbe herself feels or thinks in this way; on the 
contrary, she argues strongly in another sense, making a very valuable 
distinction between different types of piety. But the sentence is an 
affectation, however it may be used. But the essay, on the whole, as it 
is, is closely reasoned, and, this fault apart, is admirably written. Another 
paper of much intorest is to be found in Mr. J. E. Carpenter's ‘ The 
Apostles’ Creed,” a paper with the object of which we have nosympathy, 
and to which, we believe, a very sufficient answer may be made, but 
which must command the respect of all readers by the learning and 
ability which it displays. Mr. Carpenter reviews the history of the 
Creed, and examines its theology, with the view of showing that it is not 
capable of being made the “platform,” so to speak, of a common 
Christianity. We find ourselves more in harmony with a short paper in 
which Presbyter Anglicanus defends, or rather gives some hints towards 
defending, the belief in immortality against the intolerable dogmatizing 
which thinks to force us from our best hopes by its theory of 
‘‘ protoplasm.” Mr. C. Kegan Paul gives us an “In Memoriam ” sketch 
of the late Dr. Rowland Williams, a worthy tribute to one who earned 
by laborions truth-seeking the honours which, we may hope, another 
age will yet give him; and we have also an interesting article from Mr. 
R., A. Armstrong on “ Buddhism and Christianity,” and a review by Mr. C. 
Beard of ‘‘ Roma Sotterranea.” 

Religious Opinions of the late Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—Mr. Townshend was chiefly known during his lifetime, 
outside the large circle of his private friends, as an advocate of mes- 
merism ; since his death his name has become more widely known as the 
donor of a magnificent collection of jewels which has been added to the 
riches of the South Kensington Museum. The volume before us repre- 
sents the results of many years’ reflection on theological subjects, com- 
mitted by him to writing, and left to the care of his “literary executor,” 
Mr. Charles Dickens. It possesses considerable interest and some value. 
Mr. Townshend could hardly be said to have much either of acuteness 
or of steadiness of judgment ; but he was a cultivated, large-hearted man, 
who had thought much on religious matters, had struggled through 
much difficulty, knew and sympathized with the difficulties of others, and 
was all the while, in the midst of some seeming heterodoxy, steadfastly 
loyal to the truth of revelation. The “ throwing overboard ” of the Old 
Testament, in the sense of not binding oneself to defend all the infor- 
ences in spiritual or ethical matters that may be drawn from its teach- 
ing and history, the denying of the personal existence of a devil, the 
disbelief in the eternity of punishment, will not seem shocking to most 
of our readers. If they look at the chapter “On Christ and the Atone- 
ment ” they will probably think that Mr. Townshend, in attempting to 
explain the doctrine ef the Trinity, has passed beyond safe limits. But 
whether they agree with or differ from the author, they cannot fail to be 
impressed by the earnestness and charity of the writer, nor will they 
forget to be grateful to Mr. Dickens for the scrupulous care with which 
he has put together these “ religious opinions.” 

Ancient Classics for English Readers: Herodotus. By George C. 
Swayne, M.A. (Blackwood.)—Mr. Swayne has got such an admirable 
subject in “the father of history” that, on the one band, he could not 
fail to make an interesting book, and, on the other, he could not hope to 
satisfy his critics. What a dish, both highly flavoured and substantial 
at once, ought we to have, when the whole essence of the marvellous 
‘* Muses ” has to be put into the compass of 180 small pages! English 
readers will be pleased with what they read, and will be led, we hope, 
to go to the historian himself, a writer who, perhaps more than others, 
refuses to be represented by an epitomist. If we have any definite 
fault to find with Mr. Swayne, it is that he fails to group facts and 
narratives as much as he might have done. The historian was a 
very acute and capable observer, whose merits it has been reserved 


logical significance of the notions of national and tribal custo 
lie scattered about his book would be of considerable interest, 
give an excellent test of his intrinsic merit as an explorer, 
relation which his researches bear to the results of modern inquiry M 
Swayne, who belongs to that period of the Oxford “ Schools” dhe 

f : : ‘ S” When mep 
really knew their Herodotus, that is, could give any name, or date, 
incident that could be asked, has, of course, a complete aequaintanes 
with his author ; his collateral knowledge is not always complete, Thy 
we read, “ Osiris was the principle of Good, who slew his brother Typhon 
the representative of Evil.” The legend runs that Typhon slew Osiris 
and was struck by lightning. Again, it was not, perhaps, necessary to 
discuss the strategy of the battle of Marathon; but if this was done at 
all, it would have been as well to notice the ingenious conjecture of Dr 
Curtius, which can hardly fail, we imagine, to take its place ag the 
explanation of two remarkable difficulties, the absence of the Persian 
cavalry and the delay of Miltiades in giving battle, namely, that the 
Athenian General waited for an attempted change of operations by the 
enemy, and attacked them when they had partly embarked. 

The Boys of Axleford, by Charles Camden (Bell and Daldy), is a set 
of bright, lively, and humorous sketches of boy life, published originally, 
if we remember, in Good Words for the Young, aud coming therefore well 
recommended. The writer knows something of boys, and feels sure 
that the public would not stand absolute photographs of them; but Mr, 
Camden’s boys aro nevertheless real, with such idealizing as is necessary 
skilfully managed.—Frank Bennet, by Mrs. Cuthbert Orlebar 
(Bemrose), also comes with a recommendation from its author's name, 
This, too, is in part a tale of schoolboy life, but it also travels into 
regions of which Mrs. Orlebar has apparently some special knowledge, 
the doings of the Luddites, the rioters who wrecked machinery in the 
early part of this century. It is a very interesting and well-told tale, 
Ralph Saunders (the Book Society), and Labours of Love, by Winifred 
Taylor (Nimmo), are well-intended little tales, which do not call either 
for praise or for blame. 
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IL DENMAN, 


20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 
NVITES attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK WINES, which have received the highest approval of English 


connoisseurs, including those of the Journalistic and Medical Professions. 


Their chief merits are, that being perfectly 


fermented, they are dry ; that being the strongest of natural wines they require no added alcohol, yet they are indeed 
admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other) and for iceing; that they are beverages and not drams; that they 
much more rapidly improve in bottle than Port and Sherry, inasmuch as they have not to disengage any added alcohol; in a 
word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and moderate in price. 


AMBROSIA (Waite), Rich Dessert Wine ...... 
COMO (Rep), character of Rich Port ............. 


CYPRUS (WuiTE), Sweet Dessert Wine 


KEPHISIA (Rep and Wuirte), Claret and Chablis character 20s, 24s, 
LAC CHRISTI (Rep), Sweet Sacramental Wine ....... 


MONT HYMET (Rep and Wuire), Claret 
character 


TERMS CASH. 


sonee ee 
COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 














and Sauterne 


VINSANTO (Wuire), very Rich Dessert Wine ...... 
Sample Cases made up as desired. 


Per doz. Per doz. 
bin adabnit secnsnechide .30s | PATRAS (Rep and Watre), Burgundy and Hock character 16s, 20s, 24s 
: -.+328, 368, 488 | ST. ELIE (Wurre, Pace and Goin), Amontillado character 288, 36s, 488 

603, 72s, 84s, a SANTORIN (Rep), resembling Dry Port ........... pecouis .-288, 36s, 48s 
Hele a THERA (Wuire), Madeira character .............seseessesee020283, 368, 488 
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BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 


Cross Cheques, “ National Bank.” 


Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post-Offce. 





DIVIDENDS 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free). 
This Month's Number now ready, 

Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 

reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 
33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 








BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


- chapeau LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cater OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; aud in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 


All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application, 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


“hype =p MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME. steadily increasing ... 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested 
’ SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH BoNvs will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in force on June 30, 1871, 
will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 
1870, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive 
@ whole year's additional share of profits over later 
Policies. 

; Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information, can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 


[)PBESTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000, 

The Directors continue to issue DERENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for flve years at 6 per 
cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Ofice of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C. 


£227,000. 
£1,649, 000, 








ONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Corner of Leadenhall street, Cornhill, E.C. 
Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. 
EXTRACTS from ANNUAL REPORT for 1869. 
The Amount proposed for Assurance was .., £268,930, 
he Amount for which 571 Policies were 
EIEN iicecsicsnicies be sarpansieneipiaseeoeuneioreies £204,710. 
ies in OrCE .....0.00008 £450, 
Average age of lives, 37; Average duration of 
policies, 3 Years, 
, The VALUATION has been made at 3 per cent. 
interest, reserving the whole of the loading for future 
Profits and expenses. The Accumulated Fund now 
equals 50 per cent. of the Premiums received on 
existing Policies. 
Copies of the Balance-Sheet, showing the financial 
Position of the Company, obtained on application. 





| FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


CASH’S 


ROUGH TOWELS. 


COMBINING ELASTICITITY & FIRMNESS. 


PATENT. 





TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 


CHRISTIAN 


AY CLEAR COMPLEXION.— 
di GODFREY'S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in soften- 
ing, improving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the Complexion clear and beautiful. It removes 
Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, and all distigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 
persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
soft, clear, and smooth. GODFREY'S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and 
Nursery. Sold in bottles, price 2s ¥d., by all Chemists 
and Perfumers. 











See for the PRESENT 
SEASON.—H. J. 
Civil Outfitter, 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 
from 20s to 63s each; frock and merning coats of | 
twilled imperial and other cloths, trousers for walking, 
riling, or dress, from 14s, to 30s.; waistcoats of spring 
materials from 10s 6d to 21s. 

The NEW EMBROIDERED CLOTH COURT SUIT, 
complete, £20 5s; Deputy-Lieutenant’s ditto, £36. 

FOR BOYS. 

The New Registered Belt Dress for first Suit, 21s. 
Knickerbecker Suits, from 21s. Morning Suits, from 
25s. Evening Dress Suits, from 558. Highland Suits, 
from 31s 6d. Overcoats of spring textures, from 14s. 
Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., suitable for | 
each dress. 





| 
FOR LADIES. 
Riding-Habits, in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, | 





BRANCHES 


and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £6 63; riding | 
enade jackets in great variety ; waterproof, Tweed, and | 
Melton travelling costumes, £1 11s 6d and £2; ditto, 
2Is; scarlet, blue, and ether coloured waterproof cloth 
shawls, from 15s 6d to 21s. 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 
LONDON. ....ccceeee ~41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
eovees < 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 





W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager. 


trousers, from 218; hats, with lace falls, 21s; prom- 

skirts, 20s and 25s; waterproof Tweed cloaks, from 

I J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 

In each department for every article one fixed and 

order in a few hours, 


NICOLL, Army, Navy, and | 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures. 
LON DON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807.] 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
AND 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 


RATHBONE 


Years, 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 82 Wigmore street, London, W. 


| Beda A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for ’ 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
" H. C O L 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


KE, 





PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for 
FLOURING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 


STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 








DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
vi PLEXION, with a Delighiful and Lasting 
Fragrance, by using the celebrated United Service 
Soap Tablets, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order 
of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
| The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the 





Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN 


—To obtain 


CAUTION. 


name are sometimes unscrup 


BROWN 


IS GENUINE. 





extra profit by the 


ulously substituted instead of 


AND POLSON’S. 


sale, cheap qualities bearing 


CORN. 


2d false 








|: SON'S 


k* “YLESS 
\j TATCHES 


| COMBINE ALL 
Gold, 


ARE THE MOS 


a 


The most rech 
LUDGATE 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 


per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1.000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

RLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s Gd per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER. 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Seales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


au CE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
iS The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 
Enjoyment of Life—When the blood is pure, its 
circulation perfect, and the nerves in good order, we 
are well. These Pills possess marvellous power in 
securing these great secrets of health, by purifying, 
regulating, and strengthening fluids and solids. Holio- 
way'’s Pills can be contidently recommended to all 
persons suffering from disordered digestion, or worried 
by nervous fancies or neuralgic pains; they correct 
acidity and heartburn, dispel headache, quicken the 
action of the liver, and act as alteratives und gentle 
aperients; the weak and gentle may take them without 
fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently serviceable to 


I 


Spots. 











£10 10s, 
Silver, £5? 


See the Tilustr: 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
1S 10 tbe, £15 Iba, £31, £30. 

ST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
uted Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 

sortment of Clocks in London. 


bs, £3 8s, 


erché a 


HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





| BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


| GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


i. ABR IEL’S CELEBRATED 
QW PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
J and PRESERVING the TEETL, 
s and Perfumers, and by the 
Manuf ucturers 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-establishe 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 








»d dentists, 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
@ natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 








GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER, 





Prepared from a reciy » as used by her Ma ty 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
| delicious fragrance tu the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 





GABRIE y ‘S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERC HA 
ENAMEL, topping decayed teeth; renders the t i 
sound and pea 26 nent toothache. Is 6d per bux. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
| For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
| andastirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparati 
| restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box 








| GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 


’ A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 


and sweetening the breath, is 
mmended to 
Price 5s, 
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EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘4e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZEN BY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and lalx 1 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to m ad 
the public.—#0 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Triuity 
street, Loudon, 8.E 


cleansing the 
invaluable to 








H+2! EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 


used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 
THILE’S MOC-MAIN LEV 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Me 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The ure of the stee! 
spring. so often hurtful in its effects, is here : avalide d, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MALN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





r. 
ER 
lical 











Single Truss, 16s, e 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s Gd, 42s, and 52s oe postage, Is Sd. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s Sad € 928 Gd; pos Is ld. Post- 
office orders to be made payab ict to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


| ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE -CAPS, 

&e,, for V ARICOSE VE INS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGotf the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 








invalids of irritable constitution, as they raise the action j 
of every organ to its natural standard, and universally 
exercise a culming and sedative influence. 





| 48 Gd, 7s 6d, 1Us, 


and are drawn on like an on linary stocking. Price 
aud Llés each t 


JOHN WHITE, Muanufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS — 
TEEL PENS 
SOLD BY ALL ae JUGHOUT THE 


AUSTRALIAN WINES 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality ran heapness, 


LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 





AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, 
PURE CLARETs 


“in Ordi 
In On 







1 


nom fe C) oe Bhs 
“[ieestevemt tienes Obs, 
= oO. . LAZENBY, 

99, 92 Wigmore idon, W. 
EXHIBITION, 

LL WHISKY, 
ted old Irish Whisky gained the 
It is pure, mi a! mellow, delicious, 
ome, Sold in bot 38 8d each, at 
the retail houses in Lo mdon, by the agents in the prin. 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Vindmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal ang 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan's L L Whisky.” 





‘DUBLIN 
y IN AH. AN'S 
© * This esicbr 


Dublin Pri 
and very w 














[ UNVILLE’'S OLD IRLSH WILSKY, 

BELFAST, of same qua ity as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of Isv2 . Dat lin Exaibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equalto 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
selfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Danville and Co, 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, Lendon, WC. 


{OERERNAILGL 82 BESS 
) Sherry should be free from ¢ y 

The Pale, Elegant, Dry Cornhill S 

dozen is pre-eminently ; and is i Sa the 
tinest wine offered at the price, carriage paid, 

Terms Cash, 

CHARLES WATSON 

0 Cornhill. 
nsive list free. 


PANCRE: 














and CO., 
Established 1798. 


VTIC COCOA. 


Acompreh 
I) aESratN Es 





Specially prepare Lior miter ors fre om Indigestion, 
Debility, an id Pt nlun ints, is highly nutri 
vd Land ible, and adapiec d for the 

mnach, 
from Is 6d by all Ch ; and Italian 





n, a nd by the Ma: 
AERATED 
ELLIS'sS. : 

iters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 


wufacty 


#8 URE WATERS- 
‘is’s R athin W: 
Ellis’s Soda, Potass, 
W: ate rs and Le monade, 
1¢@ unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 

bears their trade mark— 














und each bottle 
Goat on Shield. 
yd by all Ch 
PB rs. 
Wholesale only, of R. 
North Wales. 
London Agents, W. 
street, Cavendish square. 





‘tioners, and Hotel- 
ELLIS and SON, Ruithis, 
Henrietta 


uemists, Confer 


Best and Sons, 


cathe hitanaaniiimnneniniimsiiaimn 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT af 

4 MEAT—AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 186%, 
FLRST PRIZE, being above the Gold Medal. Suy pplied 
to the British, French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, Duteb, 











and other wernments. One pint of fiue-flavoured 
Beof-tea at 24d, Most convenient and economic * stock 
CavuTION.—Only sort warra med genui ne by te 
Inventor, Baron Liebig, whose ture is on every 
genuine jar. 
Ask for LieniG Company's Exrracr, and not for 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat, 
XYGENATED W A TER for 


( INVALIDS.—When 


try the Oxyg ted Water rity of which, added 
to the vitat element it cor +8, m ay put ses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to reguin health. 


uly ce and remedies fail, 








Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 
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ee ADT + r 
(HE ART JOURNAL, 


y Record OF THE FINE ARTS, THE 
A NO eTRIAL ARTS, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN, 


4 s Steel, and numerous 
ifal Engravings on Ste 
With beant Woodcuts. 
Published Monthly, price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NuMBER, 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
of the FLIGHT. after E. H. Corbould. 
> 0 TG at BAY. after Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
: PERDIT ‘A and FLORIZEL, from the Sculpture by 
J, Durham, A.R.A. i ‘ 
y CONTRIBUTIONS :—Art useums. Ama- 
Ley Artists in America, by J. Jackson Jarves— 
war stately Homes of Engl: and: Penshurst, by S. C 
~ ll, F.S.A.. illustrated — Celebrated Churches of 
a : York Cathedral, Amiens C athedral, by James 
le me, iIlustrated—Eagle Lecterns, illustrated— 
9 of Rome, by Henry Wreford — Suggestive 
-. trations from the Old Masters in Art Industries, 
ested —Art in the Middle Ages, illustrated. With 
serous otber Papers on Current Art Topics. 
Joadon: VirtveE aud Co., Ivy lane, 


ee eaer 





Paternoster row. 








I —- 
LACKW¢ oop’ SM AG AZINE ‘fer 
MAY, 1870. No. DCLV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
avR POOR RELA TIONS. 
TRADE a NS. 
EARL EN ee VIL. 
ae $s ODOWD. 
CORNELIUS © the Sug rar—The Message of Peace— 
The Two Safe Careers—Our Diplomatic Service 
—The Difficult Precept—Personal and Peculiar. 
JEN = Par VIL 


W BOX 
MEW ETCATION DIFFICULTY. 


W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Ready this day (One Shilling), No. 125. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
MAY, with Illustrations by Rospexr Barnes 
god GEORGE DU MAURIEK 
CONTENTS. 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. (With an Illus 
tration.) Chapters Xi..—\XLI. 

A PUPIL of the HOTEL RAMROUILLET 

PRINCE MOLESKIN’S CONSPIRACY. A Russian 
Socialist Bubble. 

SOCIAL SLAVERY 

A CHINESE COMMISSIONER'S FOREIGN 

The THEATRE in MEDIEVAL PARIS. 

MONTE GENEROSO 





TOUR. 








AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration. 
Chap. = The Apples of Discord. 
=_ The Ottoman Loan. 


. Friends in Council. 
oe. Love among the Thorns. 
15 Waterloo place. 


SwiTH, ELDER, 


and Co., 


This day, price One Shilling. 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1 MAY-DAY on PARNASSUS. By John Sheehan, 
author of ‘* The Irish Ww his ke »y-Dr ink er,” &c. 
2 The LANDLORD of * The SUN.’ Ry William 
Gilbert, author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ De 
Profundis,” 
Chap. : 





ideon Harcourt’s first start in life. 
4. Christian Brandon's first start in life. 
5, In which both Christian and Gideon 
fall in love. 

3. OUR NOV ELS—T! he FAST SCHOOL, 

4 A LOST LOVE. 
5. HEINE’S LIFE 
6. The BIRD of PASSAGE 


and WRITINGS. 
By J. S. Le Fanu, anthor 


of “Uncle Silas,” &e. Chapters X., XL, and XLL 
7. The IDIOT. From the Russian of Turguenief. 
& The POISON of ASPS. By Florence Marryat. 


Chapters I. and IL. 
RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





On Monday next, May 2. will be published, price 2s 6d, 
the Fifth Number of a New Series of 
ane MAGAZINE. Edited by 
J. A. Froupe, M.A, 

CONTENTS. 


FATHER NEWMAN on the “GRAMMAR of 
ASSENT.” By the Editor. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. By 
Professor Max Miiller. Second Lecture. 

ARUNDINES NILL By W. H. Russell, LL.D. 

PRINCE CHARLES'’S CAVE in SKYE. 

The POEMS of DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By 


Shirley. 

The RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 
THEODORA’S REPLY. 

The OPPOSITION of MARS. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 

RESPONSIO SHELLEIANA. 

The SHANNON IMPROVEMENTS. 

The OBJECTS of ART. 

Mr. GARDINER’S “PRINCE CHARLES and the 
SPANISH MARRIAGE,” By James Spedding. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row- 


By Leslie Stephen. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTE RS in 
WATER COLOURS. — The SIXTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OP EN, at 5 Pall 
all East, from nine till seven. Admittance, 1s: 
em, 6d. WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


Mall. 


prexcu GALLERY, 120 Pall 
1¢ SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 


the French and Flemish Scho ols, is NOW VPEN— 
Admission, Is; catalogue. 








Just published, feap, Svo, cloth, 3s 6. 


THE IMMORT ALS; 


OR, GLIMPSES OF PARADISE. 


Ty NICHOLAS MICHELL 





‘The Immortals’ contains grand conceptions of 
the unknown worlds fixed in space."—Civi! Service 
Gazette. 

‘The range of his view is, beyond all doubt, magni- 
Scent." —Sun. 

“This is in many respects a remarkable work, and 
calculated to add to Mr. Michell’s well-established 
reputation as one of our best living poets.”"—Loadon 
Scotsman. 

* Exquisitely beautiful."— Western Daily Mercury. 











London: WILLIAM Tria, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


NTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN 
d LIBRARY.—The following are published of 
this now well-known Series of ‘ranslations of the 
Works of the Ante-Nicene Fathers :— 

Apostolic Fathers, One Vol.—Justin Martyr and 
Athenagoras, One Vol.—Tatian, Theophilus, and the 
Clementine Recognitions, One Vol.—Clement of 
Alexandria, Two Vols.—Irenseus and Hippolytus, 
Three Vols.—Tertulli:n against Marcion, One Vol.— | 
Tertullian (other writings), Vols. I and IL—Origen, 
Vol. L—Methodius, Alexander, &¢., One Vol.—Cyprian 
and Minucius Felix, Two Vols. —Apocryphul Gospels, 
Acts and Revelation, One Vol. 

The Series will be complet 
more. It is carefully edited by Rey. 1 
JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. 

The Subscription for the above 
£4 4s., payable in advance, and each yi 
had separately, price Is 6d. 





“l in Five or Six Vols, 
yr. ROBERTS and 
Sixteen Vols. is 
ume can be 


get tee THEOLOGICAL 
1 LIBRARY.—The First Issue for now 
ready, viz.: 

BLEEK’S INTRODUC 
Vol. IL. 

KEIL’S INTRODU 
Vol, IL. 

Completing both 
Non-subscribers. 

The Subscription is 21s yearly (payable in advance). 
first Volumes of the 


1S70 is 





TION to NEW TESTAMENT. 


CTION to OLD TESTAMENT, 


Works. 10s 6d each Volume to 


The Volumes for 1869 were the 
above Works, and Hengstenberg on the Prophecies of 
Ezekiel, One Vol. and Dr. R. Stier on the Words of the 


Apostles, One Vol. 
Complete Lists sent free on application. 
Elinburgh: T. and T. CLARK; and all Bo 

London (for Non-subscribers only): HAMILTON, ADAMS, 

and Co, 


iksellers 


AFF INITIE S of the 
Ropert Euuis, B.D. 
and Author of 
Crown 


, ASTATIC 
OLD 





ITALIANS by 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
“Ancient Routes —— Italy and Gaul,” 
8vo, pp. vVi—152, cloth, 5 


London: TRUBNER se Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 





\ [Ss LOUISA DR EWRY’S 
COURSES of HISTORY (Ancient Greee 
English Language aod Literature (Milton and his 


period), Critical Study of English Literature (Hamlet, 
&e.). and English Reading and Composition will RE- 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, MAY 9. 14% (late 15) 
King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE, 

Principal, Dr. L.. Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., late 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The next term commences on MONDAY, MAY 2, 1870. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principa!, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Seciety (Ld.), at the College, Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, 

MIVIL SERVICE and OTHER 

J EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEST.— 
A Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Graduates of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Exami- 
nations monthly to enable candidates to ascertain by 
previous trial their fitness for any public examination. 

For care apply, by letter only, to the Hon. 
Sec., J. c neuen Esq., 1 King’s Bench walk, 
Temple, ¥ Ye 


paw NION COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


PrestpeNnt.—The Right Honourable Viscount BRID- 
PORT. 

Heap Mastrer.—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M./ 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

The School was removed at Easter to the new build 
ings, where spece is now provided fora large additional 
number of boarders. 

Information respecting the nomination of pupils and 
the annual competition for Scholarships, as also the 
General Schoo! Prospectus, may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Head Master. 


Bese and FOREIG 


, late 


=N SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

The SIXTY-FIFTH GENERAL MEETING of this 
SOCIETY will be held on MONDAY, May 9, 1870, in 
the LARGE SCHOOLRUVOM, Berough road. 

The Chair will be taken by the Right Houourable 





the 


The Heir Expectant. 


deserves to 
heroine is original and fascinating.” 


St. Bede’s. 


original novel. 
be flat injusti 
failed to glance 
tion which the author has interwoven with the thread 
of his story, or the 
made the 


Hagar. 








EARL RUSSELL, K.G., at Twelve o'clock. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION of the BOYS’ | 
MODEL SCHOOL will take place on the morning of 
EARL | 


the same day, commencing at Ten o'clock. 
RUSSELL will preside. 

Tickets may be obtained by application at the 
Society's House, Borough road. 





ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
By the 


Author of “Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The author has once more given us a work which 


may be described as calculated to enhance her hold on 
popular favour. 
ness, 
reader resistlessly to the end, + 
a triumph of novelistic 
analysis than we have attempted would fail to repre- 
sent the impression of rich ‘and varic 
the admirable novel before us leaves on the mind.”"— 
Saturday Review, 


Nora. By Lady Emily Ponsonby. 


In plot, details, coherence, complete- 
and in the unflagging interest which carries 7 
The Heir Expectant’ 

skill. A mach more copic os 


1 power which 


3 vols. 


A Brave Lady. By the Author 


of 
“A very good novel; 


“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols, 
a thoughtful, well-written book, 


showing a tender sympathy with humin nature, and 
permeated by a pure and noble spirit. 


Stern Necessity. By the Author 


“—Evaminer. 


“Owen, a Wail,” &&. 3 vols, 
It is intensely intoresting, and 
wide circle of readers. The 
—Daily Telegraph. 


of “ No Chure 
“A capital story. 
attract a 


By Mrs. Eiloart. 


“This story is well told. the plot is ingenious, and 


the English unusually good.” —A then vmn, 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 


Wesne Dasent, D.C.L. FOURTH 
3 vols, 


Review.—* 


By Grorce 
EDITION, 
QUARTERLY A racy, well-written, and 
The interest never fliugs. It would 
ce to these pleasant volumes if we 
sat the fund of observation and reflec- 





wit and humour with which he has 
whole to sparkle, 


By the Author of “ St. 


OLAVE's,” &. 3 vols. 
“The story is full of strong human interest, and is 


rich in beautiful bits of description." —Z.caminer. 


My Hero. 


By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of * Fair Women,” &e. [/ust ready. 
Hurst and BLAcKerT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


BOOKS FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, 
PLANTERS, GARDENERS &e. 


Now ready, the following Work :— 


TREES and SHRUBS for ENGLISH 


PLANTATIONS. A Selection and Description of 
the most Ornamental, Native and Foreign, which 
will flourish in the Open Air in our Climate; with 
Classified Lists of the several Species, under the 
heads Soil, Aspect, Form, Colour of Foliage, Season 
of Blooming, &ec., &c., for the purposes of Practical 
Application, By Aveustus MONGREDIEN. With 
Illustrations, Svo, lis, 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 


GARDENS. An Explanation of the Principles on 
which the exquisite Flora of Alpine Countries may 
be grown to perfection in all parts of the British 
Islands, with numerous Illustrations of Rock- 
Gardens, Natural and Artificial, and containing 
descriptions of all the finest known kinds, with full 
directions for their culture. By W. Rosinson, 
F.LS. With 70 Woodcuts, Crown Svo, 12s, 


The PARKS, PROMENADES, and 


GARDENS of PARIS, described and copsidered 
in Relation to the Wauts of our Own Overcrowded 
Towns and Cities. By W. Rostnson, F.LS8, With 
400 Illustrations. Svo, 18s, 


PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS in 
GARDENING. With Directions and Calendar of 
Operations for every Month in the Year. By Mrs. 
Lovpox, Eighth Edition. Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, 
3s Gd. 


GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK of 
ALL the KNOWN FERNS. With Tables to show 
their Distribution. By K. M. LYELL. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DOG-BREAKING; the most Expeii- 
tious, Certain, and Easy Method, whether great 
excellence or only mediocrity be required, with 
ODDS and ENDS for those who love the DOG and 
GUN. By Lieut-Gen, HUTCHINSON, Fourth Edition. 
Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


A 


JOHN M MU RRAY, Albemarie street. 


> ODRIGUES.—MONOG RAMS, 

\& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CAKD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s td. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion, 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 

Herarvic Designer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 

42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 





stamped in 
Gold, 


STATIONER, 
W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR 2 ALL LIL READERS. 
See MUDIE'’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. 


Postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. 


New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS S SUB IBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY 
New Edition now ready. Postage free on application. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained with the least possible delay by Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


FOR AMATEURS AND PRACTICAL GARDENE RS. 


Large 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 
A COMPLETE GUIDE to the KITCHEN, FRUIT, and FLOWER GARDEN, 
CONSERVATORY, GREENHOUSE, &c. 


By ROBERT THOMPSON, of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens. 
Coloured Plates and many Woodcuts. 
“ The best compendious treatise on modern gardening.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Imperial 4to, half morocco, £3 10s. 


y ) ‘ rIv" ‘Tr X r Y y _ 
VILLA & COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with a full 
Descriptive Notice of each Building. Thirty Villas and Cottages, the work of 19 
different Architects, are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together 
with occasional Perspective Views and Details. The Buildings are fully described, 

and in nearly every case a Statement of the Actual Cost is given. 

“This carefully prepared and very useful work deserves warm commendation. 
The information as to style, arrangement, and cost is complete and invaluable.”"— 
Standard. 

BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





Jest published, yon 7s 6d. 
TUE FORGIVENESS of SINS, and other SERMONS. By 
BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A., Curate of Stoke Newington, and Master in King's 
College School. 
SuuM and BONNETT, 7 Commercial street, London, E.C. 


ARLISLE MEMORIAL COLUMN, CASTLE HOWARD. 

) for View of, see the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d:—Carved 

Oak Stalls from Germany, with Illustrations—* Piccadilly and Pall Mall "—On 

Chiaroscuro in Architecture—Wells Cathedral Front—Decorative Art of Japan, 
&¢c,—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH. A 
Series of Papers from the Lancet and British Journal of Dental Science. By 
HENRY SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West Londov Hospital &. 
“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, 
necrosis, and indigestion from defective teeth are the chief matters treated; and vo 
each of them, more especially upon the first, the principles that should guide 
practice are very clearly enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful and welcome.” 
—Lancet. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, 11 New Burlington street. 





NV OMENTOUS, MYSTICAL, and MUSICAL EASTER 
iV ENTERTAINMENTS.—SAND and the SUEZ CANAL, by Professor 
Pepper; with curious Sand Experiments and Dioramic Illustrations. Novel 
Musical Entertainment, by George Buckland, Esq., entitled “The Heart of Stone,” 
a legend of the Black Forest: Dugwar's Marvellously Agile “ Tomahawk- 
bcinsaaeteel the American ~— daily—At ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 








L F R AC O M B EK HOT E L.—Delightfully located on 
the margin of the SEA, and very enjoyable in MAY.—Address, J. BOHN, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


t.- rAL PALACE.—The GRAND SALOON PUBLIC and 
J) PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, will be 
OPENED on SATURDAY, May 7th—BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Refreshment 
Department. 





M AN who has the ae A B c DE! SPATCH- BOX, - ‘made by 
BY Messrs. JENNER and KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his 
papers in disorder.—Athenwum. 
33 St. James's street, and 66 Jermyn street, London, S.W. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c,, will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, uext door to Somerset House, Strand, 


Next week, small crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ST. PAUL AND PROTEST PANTIS\, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON PURITANISM AND 7 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND RR 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D., formerly aiten of Poetry ; 
University of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel College, TY in the 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 








Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
r Yr rT > ~ “ 
UNAWARES; 
A STORY OF AN OLD FRENCH TOWN, 
By the Author of “One Year,” “Tales of the South of France,” g 
“A pure and healthy story, of no slight degree of artistic merit.” ‘Daily New: 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Ready this day, New Edition, small crown 8vo, 4s 64. 
ESSA Y 
WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. 
To which is added 
AN ESSAY ON 
ORGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE, 
By the Author of * Friends in Council,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place., 


et 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
39TH YEAR. 
CONTENTS OF MAY PART.—Price 8d. 





The SUEZ CANAL, FIEL'S DELICATE CASE. 
DEDICATIONS. WHERE ARE OUR SAILORS: 
SKY RAILWAYS CHURCH BELLS 

A MARINE RESIDENCE. In Sixteen | PRESENCE of MIND. 


Chapters. Chapters [.-XII. A CLERICAL PEPYS. 
LE JEU EST FAIT. OZONE. 
KNIVES and FORKS. | The MONTH: Science and Arts, 





MONSIEUR CONTY. FIVE PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY 
WORDSWORTH at WORK. 


And Conclusion of an Original Tale, entitled 

GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. 
\ AX MULLER’S LECTURES on the SCIENCE gf 
i RELIGION, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, are in courg 
of publication in Fraser's Magazine. The Second Lecture appears in the May Numbe, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 











In 1 volume post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


ica RELIGION ; Sermons on Christian Faith ani 


Life. By JAMes DruMMOND, B.A. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 1 volume 16mo, price 5s, cloth. 


(yrarny tA, and OTHER POEMS. By Fravey 


REYNOLDs, Author of “ Alice Rushton, and other Poems.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








On Thursday next, May 5, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Lllustrations. 


( THER WORLDS THAN OURS; the Plurality o 
Worlds studied under the Light of Recent Scientifle Researches. By 
RicHarp A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S., Author of “Saturn and its Systems,” ée. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 1 volume, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


REDENTIALS of CONSCIENCE 


“The cardinal doctrines are—(a) The Soul of Man is holy, its natural and norml 
condition, everywhere and in all men, is Godlike and pure ; (b) Conscience is higher 
and greater than the law; (c) The Gospel is the fuith in God which prompts séll- 
reliance. ""—British Quarterly Review. 

London: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

















Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


>IOENMS. By the late Witi1am  LerGHtoy. 


“We venture to recommend this volume strongly."—Rev. GeO, GILFILLAY 
“Noble and manly thoughts. —C' olburn's United Service Magazine. ‘ Sweermess, 
tenderness, and strength.”—Churchman's Shilling Magaz ine. Breathe a spirit of 
deep and er religious devotion."—Once a Week. “Very beautiful verse, bot 
pictorial and didactic."—Court Circular. “He bas enriched English poetry.’= 
Graphic. “Sincere thought and deep feeling...... Sweet and tender pathos."—Era, 
* Displays both reflned feeling and eulture."—Dispat h. “All are good and may 
are exquisitely beautiful."—Literary World. 
London: LONGMANs, GRREN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
tee ATE iA SLES ie a 
The RIGHT HON. BENJ AMIN ‘DISR. AELI, M.P. 
ISRAELIS NOVELS. Library Edition. Five Vols, 
thick fcap. 8vo, half-roan, 15s ; postage, 2s 6d. 

DISRAELI'S NOVELS. The Disraeli Edition. Five Vols., large crown $m 
cloth, 21s; postage, 4s. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent garden. 








DISRAELI'S NOVELS. : 
|) email NOVELS. Popular Edition. Feap. 5¥0, 


price 1s each, postage 2d. 


VIVIAN GREY. SYBIL. 

YOUNG DUKE. HE a ETTA TEMPLE. 
CONINGSBY. ALROY 

TANCRED. IXION 

VENETIA. | CONTARINI FLEMING 





London, 





FRADERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 
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AM P. NIMMO'S 
F NEW BOOKS 


JUST READY. 


LIST O 


post $78, richly illustrated, cloth elegant, price 6s. 
ost § 


LTLESS: a Story of 
the BT ATs the Author of “A Book for 


‘i 8. 
enon of this book is to set forth, in a pic- 
«The ee, the realities and the shams of man- 
raresdue only in their broad contrast, but also minute 
Ines jars."—News of the World. 
i sh, sprightly, aud full of humour. 
“The pa to Sacaered ia * Almost Faultless,’ and 
a vie characters in the story possess marked in- 
miei, so that they may be remembered."—Public 
y; 
— ost Faultless ’ is a thoroughly genial story. It 
a to be given to any young girl to read, for it 
oe and free from sensational writing throughout. 
is pare, &. 


alaily 
4 NEW 
Tniform 





VOLUME of ESSAYS, by HUGH MILLER. 
with the Cheap Edition of Hugh Miller's 
Works, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 

ING ARTICLES on VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS. By HvuGH MILLER, author of yA. he* 
Old Red Sandstone,” &c., &e, Edited by his Son- 
in-Law, the Rev. JOHN DAVIDSON. W ith a character- 
istic Portrait of the Author, fac-simile from a pho- 
tograph, by D. O, Hill, B.S.A. 

“Few who read the smooth, terse, vigorous sen- 

tences of the author, could suspect the difficulty which 
experienced in composition—the agony of mental 

a, during which he was wont sometimes to per- 
ambulate his study, swinging a poker to and fro, in 
the search for the fit word.”-—Daily Telegraph. 
“They serve to illustrate, too, the style of Miller asa 
literary gladiator, a writer for the public press, and the 
slashing way in which he deals with Lord Brougham 
js not unworthy of Cobbett himself. I here is much 
excellent matter in these * Leading Articles,’ and with- 
out them the works of Hugh Miller would scarcely 
have been complete." —The Brighton Herald. 


Ia crown 8v0, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s, with numerous 
Illustrations. 


The WEALTH of NATURE; 
Food Supplies from the Vegetable Kingdom. 
the Rev. JouN MONTGOMERY, A.M. 

“Every intelligent mind will be pleased to find at 

one view so interesting a picture as this work presents 

of the endless variety of substances bountifully pro- 
yided in the vegetable kingdom for the food of man."— 

Daily Revie. 

“Jt would be difficult to put into the hands of any 

boy or girl a volume which more equally combines the 

instructive and interesting in literature."—Zhe North 

British Datly Mati. 

In royal 8vo, Roxburgh style, price 5s. 


The WORKS of the BRITISH DRAMA- 
TISTS, carefully selected from the Best Editions, 
with copious Notes, Biographies, &c.,&c. By JOHN 
8. Katte, F.S.A. Forming a New Volume of 
Nimmo’s Standard Library. 

“A handsome and wonderfully cheap work, being 
the new volume of Mr. Nimmo’'s excellent ‘Standard 
LiDIArY.’....0000000 The work is altogether one of great 
interest, and deserves, what we trust it will have, a 
very extensive circulation.” —Oz/ord Journal. 

“ Amongst the many valuable contributions to litera- 
ture which Mr. Nimmo has recently launched, we have 
warcely met with one which merits more positive com- 
mendation than this specimen will be sure to receive 
amongst those persons who can enjoy the racy humour 
and fitful fancy of those writers for the stage who, fol- 
lowing in the wake of Shakespeare, would have shone 
as stars in the dramatic firmament, had not the 
brightness of the solar orb somewhat eclipsed them.” 
—Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“A most valuable and beautiful edition, got up with 
all care, as the name of the editor will testify......... In 
4 word, the book is a most admirable and valuable one, 
and should be in every student's house.”"—Daily Review, 
“This volume is the latest addition to Mr. Nimmo's 
popular series of British classics; and both in subject- 
matter and careful editorial supervision will compare 
favourably with the best of the volumes that have 
already appeared.............+. We gladly commend the 
book to all who desire to become acquainted with the 
British dramatists, and with a history of this attractive 
Class of literature.”"— Edinburgh Courant, 

*,* A List of Nimmo’s Standard Library, uniform in 
style and price with the above, may be had gratis on 
pplication. 


our 
By 


Second Eiition, in 2 vols. post Svo. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of FLORA 
M‘DONALD, the Preserver of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. Edited by her GRAND-DAUGHTER. 
+", This work contains some curious and interesting 
anecdotes, never before published, in connection with 
the memorable escape of the Prince, and also an 
authentic Portrait of Flora. 

“The story which they tell possesses an undying 
ATM........0044 and the true tale of Flora M‘Donald— 
80 meek in her aspect, so dauntless in her heart, so 
modest and timid in her air, so fearless of danger and 
obloquy in her soul—is one that will always rival in 
— the finest effort of fiction.”"—North British Daily 


NEW WORK by ASCOTT R. HOPE. 

MY SCHOOLBOY FRIENDS; a 
Story of Westminster Grammar-School. By the 
Author af * A Book about Dominies, “Stories of 
School Life,” &e [in the press. 





PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM P, NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
Sold by SiupKix, MARSHALL, and Co,, London, 
and all Booksellers, 


In 1 yol. crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


HEIRS OF THE SOIL. 


By Mrs. LORENZO N. NUNN, 


AUTHOR OF * THe MILITIA MAJOR,” &. 





Opinions of the jress. 





THe SPECTATOR says :—* A story of the Irish land 
question, ~ritten from a Protestant tenant-right point 
of view, by a person who seems at home in her 
subject.” 


THE ATHEN.£UM says:—* An interesting story on 
the vexed question of tenant-right ; Mrs. Nunn seems 
to understand the subject like a true woman. There 
are types of all classes of the native Irish, and there 
are the land-holding Saxons obnoxious to them; there 
are good people, and there are bad. Mrs. Nunn can 
touch the best phase of Irish character, and she does 
not spare the worthless; with a firm touch she deals 
with the social and political questions which are so 
hard to answer, and in which so many interests are in- 
volved. The threads of the story are very well inter- 
woven: there are some'excellent scenes.” 


THe CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE says :—‘* We can con- 
gratulate Mrs. Lorenzo Nunn upon having produced a 
novel which will go some way in making the English 
reader better acquainted with the Irish character. 
The plot of the story is well worked out, the style is 
not only correct, but fresh and vigorous, Mrs. Nunn 
evidently writes with a higher purpose than mere 


amusement.” 


THE RECORD says :—‘* Throughout the story there are 
many well written passages, which portray a power of 
depicting household scenes and social virtues with a 
delicate, skilful hand.” 


Tue BOOKSBLLER says :—“ An enjoyable book, im- 
partial in presenting us with a faithful picture of Irish 
life.” 


Tus Rev. Dr. GILFILLAN says :—“ Mrs. Nunn, in this 
story, and in some of her other productions, has 
certainly discovered no little share of the Irish power 
‘Heirs 
of the Soil’ is a very good specimen of the Irish tale, 
full of interesting incident, lively dialogue, and has 


of vivid conception and easy animated writing. 


some truly national and well drawn characters.” 


Tue Rock says:—“A droll and racy story of Irish 
life.” 


TuE STATIONER says:—“ The scenes are founded on 


facts.” 


Tur WATCHMAN says:—“ Decidedly a sensational 
story. We are introduced in rapid succession to Fenian 


drill, priestly tyranny, eviction, and agrarian murder.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES says :—* The state of Ire- 
land is sketched in bold style. ‘Heirs of the Soil’ con- 
tains sueh good pictures of Irish life, and so many varie- 
ties of character and opinion, that it ought to secure a 
patient perusal from all who, whether or not agreeing 
with the writer, are not above free discussion.” 


Tue HERALD says :-—“* Well and perfectly written.” 


Tue Express says :—“ The description and charac- 
ters in this story have the merit of truth to nature. A 


prominent character is a real, live Fenian.’ 


MOFFAT anv CO., 


54 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON; AND 
6 DOLIER STREET, DUBLIN. 


To be had by order of all Booksellers in Town and 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Casimir Maremma. 


By the Author of “ Realmah,” “ Friends in Council,” 
&c. 2 vols. post 8¥o, price £1 1s. 


The Courtly Poets, from Raleigh 


to Montrose. 

Containing the Complete Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Rale’gh, now first collected and authenti 
cated; and the Poems of Sir Henry Wotton, with 
Selections from other Poets, from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by J. HANNan, D.C.L., Warden of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. Uniform with the Five- 
Shilling Aldine Poets. With Portrait, feap. 8vo, 
price 5s. 


The Book of Psalms: 


A New Translation ; with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. J.J. S. Perowne, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Llandaff, Vice-Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in Lampeter College. Vol. L. 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised and consider- 
ably enlarged, price 1s. 


Historical Maps of England, 


DURING the EARLY and MIDDLE AGEs. 
With Explanatery Essays and Indices. By 
CHARLES H. Pearson, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, imperial folio, 
balf-roan, price £1 Ls 6d. (/mmediately. 


By the same Author, 


A History of England, 


DURING the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES, 2 
vols. 8vo0, 30s. 


History of the Decline of the 


Roman Republic. 
By George Lona, M.A. Vol. IIL. (Including the 
Third Mithridatic War—Catiline’s Conspiracy—and 
the Consulship of Julius Cesar.) 8vo, 14s. Vols. I. 
and [L., l4s, each. Vol. IV. (completing the Work) 
in preparation. 


. 

Weapons of War : 
A History of Arms and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By AUGUsT& DemMrn. 
Translated by C. C. BLACK, M.A. 8vo, with nearly 
2,000 Illustrations. 12s, 


The Epigrammatists. 
Selections from the Epigrammatic Literature of 
Ancient, Mediwval, and Modern Times; with 
Notes, Observations, Illustrations, an Introduc- 
tion, and Indices of Authors and Translators, &c. 
By the Rev. HeNRY Purtip Dopp, M.A., of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The aim of this work is to give a selection of the 
best Epigrams of various periods, including Medieval 
and Early Modern Latin and Early English Epigrams, 
which have been neglected by previous collectors, 


DEDICATED to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


Charles Kemble’s Shakspere 
Readin 


A Selection of Sixteen Plays as read by him before 
Her Majesty, and the Public. Edited by RB. J. 
Lave, A.E.R.A, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 6s each. 


Mrs. Loudon’s First Book of 
Botany. 


Revised and enlarged by Davip Woostsr. Feap. 
8vo, with nearly 250 Illustrations, 28 


BOHN’'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Summary and Analysis of the 
Dialogues of Plato : 


With an Analytical and Topical Index (of 280 pp.), 
giving References to the Greek Text of Modern 
Editions, and to the Translation in Bohn’s Classical 
Library. By ALrrep Day, LL.D. 530 pp., post 
8yo, 5s. 


BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


Geology and Mineralogy as Exhi- 
biting the Power, Wisdom, end 
Goodness of God. 

By the Very Rev. Wm. BuckKLAND, D.D., F.RS. 

With additions by Professor Owen, Professor 

Philips, and Robert Brown. Edited by FRANK 

BUCKLAND, M.A. Vol. L, post 8vo. Vol. IL, post 

4to, containing numerous beautiful Lllustrations. 

Price Lbs. 


REISSUE of WILLIAM HAZLITT’S 
WORKS, edited by W. CAREW HAZ.itt, in BOHN'S 
STANDARD LIBRARY :— 


The English Posts, and Comic Writers. 


Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, 
and Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 


Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Table Talk. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The Plain Speaker. Post 8vo, Part I., 


sewed, Is 6d. 


A 


London: BELL and DALDY. 





Country. 
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GHRORGE ELIOTS NEW POEM 
“The LEGEND of JUBAL.” 


ANTHONY TROLLOPES NEW STORY 
—“ Sir HARRY HOTSPUR of HUMBLETHWAITE.” 
Chapters I.-III. 

See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 


“The ORIGIN of the ENGLISH 


FREEMAN on 
NATION.” (Conclusion.) 
Miss KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN’S 

AFFIRMATIVE.” 
Professor HUXLEY on “ The METHOD of USING ONE'S 
“ REASON RIGHTLY.” 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


Mr. 
STORY —“ The 





SECOND EDITION, in 2 vols. Svo, with Coloured Illustrations, 30s, bound, 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 
AUTHOR of “NEW AMERICA,” “HER MAJESTYS TOWER,” &e. 
“We heartily commend these volumes to all who 


wish either for instruction or information.”"—.raminer, 
“A book which is at once highly valuable and emi- 


“Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest 
but to please its readers, and it deserves todo so. It 
contains a great deal thatis worthy of careful attention, 
and is likely to produce a very useful effect. Mr. Dixon 
; untrymen a picture of 


nently readable. It is, in our judgment, superior to any 
work that has proceeded from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we 
















brings before f his co 
Russia, its seen nd its people, which is so novel | cordially recommend it.”"—Standard. 





«In these picturesque and fascinating volumes, Mr. 
Dixon carries his readers over a wide range of country, 
and makes them realize the scenery, manners, politics, 
poetry of every mile of ground over which he couducts 
them." —/ost. 

“Mr. Dixon's ‘Free Russia’ is another valuable 
addition to the books of travel which he has given u 
It reveals, to our view, the great mysterious people oi 
Eastern Europe.”"—JDaily Telegraph, 


and interestin it ean scarcely failto arrest their | 
uttention.”"—Saturdiy Revie. 

“ We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated 
his subject in a fresh and original manner. He has 
Jone his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
which he describes. The consequence is that he has 
been able to !ay before his readers such a picture of 
Russia and the Russian people as cannot fail to interest 
hem."—Athenwum, 


















HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





On Monday next, in 3 vols, post Svo, price 31s 6d. 


Oo T H A I 


By the Right Hou. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 


L R. 


Nosse omnia heec, salus est adolescentulis.—TERENTIUS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NOTICE. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 


The NEW STORY by CHARLES READE, 
Will be published on Tuesday, the 24th of May, in 3 vols, crown Svo. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Now ready. 


THE MAY NUMBER OF MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOS Y MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 





1. BESSY RANE. By the Anthor of “ East Lynne.” | 3. FRIENDSHIP. By C. T. G. 
Chap. 14. Of What Was, and of What Might Be. 4. A LIFE of TROUBLE. By Johnny Ludlow. 
ea 5. Mrs. Gass amid the Workmen. | &. SANCHA, 
16. Morning Visitors. | 6. DAPHNE. By Emma Rhodes, 
Letters for Dr. Rane. 7. ON BOARD the “IMPERIAL.” By an Amcrican 


Lady. 
MONTHLY, 


* 17. Thre 
2. DANTE. By Alice King. 
SIXPENCE, 





Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations, lds, 


WILD LIFE AMONG THE 
KOORDS. 
By Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 


Ready this day. 


OAKDALE GRANGE: 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

By THOMAS SIMMONS. | 
| orough street. 
| 


teaat Marl! 
Great Marl 


Ht 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS, 


W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A, 


400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s 


Illustrated by DALZIEL BROTHERS, 
BULL, SIMMONS. and CO., Publishers, 
% Wigmore street, W. 


Edited by the Rev. 


This day. price 6d 





MR, BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCERS 


SS 

The FIRST LORD MALMEsB 
his Family and Friends, A Series URY; 
from 1745 to 1820. Including details fr Of Lettery 
Field of the Pretender to the last of the (he a 
Wellington, Contemporary Fashions Drake ot 
aes both of France and England = >. 
eventful period of the Great War, ay 
tion of Paris by the Allies, and i ~ the Occup. 
History and Social Life of this Country in 
commencement of the present Cutan {rom the 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Mey Edited 
G.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. LACES Cy, 


The OLD LOVE and the 
othe Pitt af ey CREASY, MA Atha 
“The Fifteen Decisive B ttles AA, , u 
vols. crown 8vo. eeisive Battles of the World” 3 


MEMOIRS of Madame de MIRAMOoy 
A Picture of French Social Life at the close of a. 
ag te From the French by the ~ 
de Montaignac, and edited by the Rig 
HERBERT of LEA, Crown 8yo. - Hou. Lady 


LETTERS from LONDON from 1858 


1857. By GeorGe MIFFLIN DaALtas 
Minister to the Court of St. James's, — 
his DAUGHTER. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 4 


EVENINGS with the SACRED 
From the Earliest Period. By Frepericg Sar 
DERS, author of “ Salad for the Social” and «Salat 
for the Solitary,” In crown 8yo. 


BY GOD'S GRACE: a Romance of the 
Days of Cromwell. [Copyright.) By Dr Juuy 
ROvENBURGH, 3 vols. crown 8yo. — 


The COUNTRY HOUSE on the R 
A Novel. [Copyright.] By V. BextTHoup Avgapagg 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“It is always refreshing to mect one novel am 
many which is a beautiful work, with a plan, a subjee 
and anidea. The poetical charm of this new poker 
tion of Auerbach is guaranteed by itsex juisite scenery 
the radiant and ever-moving life of the middle Rhing 
forms the background of the picture. Throughout the 
s himself a master of lively and picture 
"—Academy, April 9. eit 







tu 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENs, 


From the French of Flammarion. By Mrs 
LOCKYER, Translator of The Heavens,” ty 
Amecdée Guillemin. In crown $yo, with Lumerow 


Illustrations. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY and PER. 
SUASION. By JANE AUSTEN. Being the Ath 
and Jast volume of the Author's Edition of Jang 
Austen's Novels, Beautifully printed in bold, cle 
type, crowu 5v0, price 6s, [This day, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





WORDS THAT HAVE A TALE TO TELL 
Now ready, 1,000 pp., price 10s 6d. 

REWER’S DICTIONARY g@ 

PHRASE and FABLE, with 20,000 Examples, 
giving the Derivation, Souree, or Origin of Comma 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale » 
Tell. By the Rey. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Author of 
* Guide to Every-day Knowledge,” &., &. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New 
York. 

PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 

\ OFFAT and COMPANY, State 
1 Publishers and Agents for the Dublin Steam 
Printing Co., beg to announce that they have resolved 
to CHARGE NO COMMISSION for PUBLISHING 
WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until the Author bs 
been refunded his original outlay. 

They would also state that THEY PRINT, in the 
FIRST STYLE, GREATLY UNDER the USUAL 
CHARGE 
Their Publ »ments will enable them to 
promote the interest of all Works committed to their 
harge, as they have very considerable experience df 
annels most likely to ensure success. 
i and al! particulars furnished in course of 













Nishing Ar 










imate 
“Those about to Publish” may rely on finding 
Economy and Despatch in all Departments, 
MOFFAT and CO,’s BOOK LIST sent free on appli- 
cation. 
rPHE 


,t 


RED-HAIRED MAN’S WIFE; 
» Awful Proceedings of Stagan Varagy, the 
vr, the last and best story writtea, by 
WILLIAM CARLETON, will commence in the 
“THE CARLOW COLLEGE MAGA 
id 





Market 
the late 
May Number « 
ZINE.” Price 
Morrat and Co., State Publishers, 34 Southampton 
street, Strand, London; and 6 D'Olier street, Dublin. 

To be had by order of all Booksellers in Town and 


Country. 





ust published, feap. Svo, cloth extra, price &, 


(postage, 4d.) 
ALCYON HOURS. Poems by 


I 








§ IRELAND IRRECONCILABLE? | pooh lage toca 
, ee ees | VOR 185 BBRODOTUS 
JOHN CASHEL Hoey, oa By GEORGE C, SWAYNE, MA.,, 
wt is IRELAND POOR and F f Corpus Christi C Oxford, 
DISCONTENTED? A Lectur lelivered iu rhe volumes published contain :— 
the Polytechnic Hall, Melbourne, on the 23rd February 
the Polytechnic Hall. Melbourne. on the 23rd February, | 7 ™ 3H ILITAD.—II. THE ODYSSEY. 


1870. By the Hon GAVAN DUFFY, MLP. 









London: BurNs, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street Vol. LV. will be published on Ist June. 
W.., and 63 Paternoster row, WuL.LIaAM BLackWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 
Dublin: JAMes DUFFY Sold by all Buvksel : | 








KeNeLM Henry Dicey, Esq., author of “Tae 
Broudstor f Honour,” * Mores Catholici,” & 
Loudon: James Durry, 22 Paternoster row; and 
Dublin. 
— 
NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
1 URDAY MORNING, 
b ting of Original Articles, characterized 
Ey il DB i Brief, Comprehensive and 
Thoughtful, Royal 8yo, toned paper, handsome 
priuted 


Simkin, MARSMALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 
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—— 
yp. Wi. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 














ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


y, 8th Edition, wi ith th References verified 
pat ‘Additions to the Etym ies (1.259 pp.), medium 


70, 218. 
1 COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


for THE HIGHER FORMS IN SCHOOLS. 


Roman Calendar, Measures, 


and 


wh Tables of the 
with 7 Weights, Money. 
By Wm. Suitn, LL.D., 
Baitor of the “ Classical and Biblical Dictionaries.” 
Smith's Latin Dictionary fills for Latin 
“Dr. mre the place now 0c cupir “d by Liddell's and Scott's 
for Greek. "—Sir G. CORNEWALL LewIs, Bart. 
ns, tt 1e best represen- 


tin and En iglish Lexie 
“Of La 7 , s undoubtedly that 






“Dr. Wm. Smith s Latin Dictionary is the most useful 


éhat I know. *_Dr. GOODFORD. 
#Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary is a first-rate 


srork.” "Dr. BADHAM. 


4 OOPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Compiled from Original Sources, 
By Wu. Surtu, LL.D., and Tueormiivs D, HALL, M.A. 
(964 pp.) Medium 8vo, 21s. 


This work has bee mn ¢ ymmposed from beginning to 









end precisely Ler ud been no work of the kind 

in our lang E very article has been the result of 
a nd it represents 

original and independe esea) } 

the unremitted and conscientious labour of nearly 


twelve years. 


Dr. WM. SMITHS " SMALLE ER LATIN- 





ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from_the 
above Work for the U e of Junior Classes. With 
a Separate Di nary of PROPER NAMES, Tables of 





ar 
Roman Moneys, &c. (67 )pp.) Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


4. 
: 7 
Dr WM. SMITH’S SMALLER ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above 
work for the Use of Junior Classes. (720 pp.) 
Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


THE CONSTRUCTOR OF THE NAVY. 
This day, with Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 


OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS; 
THEIR QUALITIES, PERFORMANCES, AND COST. 
With Chapters on TuRReET Suirs, In 

By E. J. Resp, C.B., 
Chief Constructor of the Na 


INCLAD Rams, & 


Also, by the same Author 


SHIPBUILDING IN IRON AND 
STEEL ; 


A Practican Treatise, giving full details of Con- 
STRUCTION, Processes of MANUFACTURE and BUILDING 
ARRANGEMENTS ; with Results and Experiments on 


Tron and Steel, and on 
tightness of 


the Strength and Water- 
riveted work. 


With 5 Plans and 250 Woodeuts. Svo, 30s. 






®Mr. Reed haz pri du iced a work on ir mn shipbuilding 
Which is far more exhaustive as respects the amount 
of practical informati« am contains than any preceding 
book on the subj trmy and Navy Gazette. 


“This volume bears ample testimony to the practical 






knowledge possessed by the Chief Constructor, and his 
work wil) rem 1 ae of reference to shipbuild 
ets so long as ‘ z princi; d practice 





continue to be spplied to “na val coi 
Mechanic's Sagusinn. 


struction.” — 








“Mr. Reed's work is a thoroughly scientifle, able, 
and most conscientious work. We can cordial ly re 
commend it to all interested in the art of shipbuilding. 
Naval and Military Gazette. 


“Mr. Reed's book contains a full 
systems of wor 
on the Mersey 
the Royal r 


description of the 
lin the building of iron 
the Thames, the 'I'yne, 






ships 


( ‘lye le, and in 
1 





i The inf rmation upon every 
detail is mo The : t >I 
is entirely set 
& practica r iu 
Pull Mail Gaze 
,* By order fileT Is Commisstoners of tAmiratty, 
the Exraminat in I i ilding in 11M. Docknar Ms 


will be based on this 1) 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Publisher to the Admir 


Albemarle street 








NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “STONE EDGE.” 
FERNYHURST COU RT. —The New Story by the Author of 


& Stone Edye, 66 Tettice Lisle! * &c., with Tilustrations by F. 
MAY PART wd GOOD WORDS. 





A. Fi raser, is begun i in the 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S “LETTERS FROM THE TROPICS.” 


The Third of the Rev. Charles Kin Kingsley’s LETTERS from the 
TROPICS sh itlhanisides MAY PART of GOOD WORDS. 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 











CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


1, FERNYHURST COURT. An Every-day Story ; 7. DAYS in NORTH INDIA. By the Editor. IIL 
By the a 1or of * Stone Edge.” | From Lucknow to Agra. 
Chap. | Life in a Country tLouse. 8. A SONNET. By the Author of “ Lady Grace.” 
2, Tom's Hero. ®% DRAGONS and DRAGON-SLAYERS. By the 
— 3 aa guing. Author of “ The Hotel du Petit St. Jean.” Second 





-- oming Tomo. 

2. LETTE RS from the TROPICS. By 

Charles Kingsley. Il. Monos. | 
3. SONGS with REFRAINS. Ry Jean Ingelow. } IL. 
$. A CONVERSATION and a STORY. By the} 12. 

Author of * Friends in Council.” Concluded, 
56. A LARK’S FLIGHT. By Robert Buchanan. Chap. 13. Josiah at Bay. 
“ Ul ALF TOURS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. By — WL. Fryston Grange. 

an, D.D. IV. What is This that Thou — 1. A Pic-Nic at Dynecourt. 
' 


f Two Papers. 
UNDER ESPECIAL 
Dobell. 
DREAMS and their INTERPRETATION. 
DOROTHY FOX. By the Author of “ How it all 
Happened.” 


the Rev. | 10. BLESSINGS. By Sydney 








STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, Lon 


don. 





HALF-A-CROWN, MONTHLY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
CONTENTS FoR MAY. 


ASSENT. By | 4. REGULATION—CURE—PREVENTION, 
5. WHAT is MONEY? By Professor ed Price. 








1, Dr. NEWMAN 
the Rev. Fre 


; GRAMMAR of 
ick Denison Mauri 









2. NATURE, DEVELOPME NT and TILEOLOGY. 6. THOMAS ERSKINE of LINLATHE 

3. The ATTITUDE of the CHURCH TOWARDS | 7. JOHN STUART MILL on the SUBJEC TION of 
PRIMARY EDU¢ ‘ATION, especiall WOMEN. By Matthew Browne. 
Rates and Compulsien. By 8. The CHURCH and the AGE. By the Dean of 





Oakley. | Canterbury. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, London, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


9 e . * J 
GINX’S BABY : his Birth and other Misfortunes. 
CONTENTS. 
Part ITL—WHAT the PARISH DID WITH HIM. 
— U—WHAT CHARITY aud the CHURCHES — IV.—WHAT the CLUBS and POLITICIANS 
DID WITH HIM. DID WITH HIM. 
Paut V—WHAT GINX'S BABY DID WITH HIMSELF. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 


Part L—WHAT GINX DID WITH HIM. 





Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


IRMA: a Tale of Hungarian Life. 
By Count CHARLES VETTER DU LYS. 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, limp cloth, Is 6d, 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, REVISED. 
3y NENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Other Editions, crown Svo, 63; small Svo, 33 6d. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 16s, the FIRST VOLUME OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE END OF LAST CENTURY. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 
By the Rey. JOHN HUNT, “ Essay on Pantheism.” 
STRAHAN and CO., 


Author of 


56 Ludgate hill, London. 





Now ready, small Svo, 6s. 
LON DON L Y RIC &. 
By FREDERICK LOCKER, 
STRAHAN 


and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 








Now ready, small Svo, 7s. 


THE HOLY GRAIL, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Pect-Laureate. 

MR. TENNYSONS OTHER WORKS. 
POEMS, small 8vo, 9s. MAUD, and other Poems, small Svo, 5s. 
The PRINCESS, small 8vo, 5s. ENOCH ARDEN, small 8vo, 6s. 
IDYLLS of the KING, small 5vo, 7s. —— square cloth extra, 
_—__ collected, small 8vo, 12s. edges, 6s. 


IN MEMORIAM, small 


POCKET-VOLUME EDITION OF MR. 


10 vols, in neat case, 45s. 





5s; gilt 











8vo, 6s. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 





STRAUAN and CO., 26 Ludgate Bill, 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 
;& 




























Ss : 3 = 
l$2\3)2 |s3 
[sci a | a | dz 
3S | i 

j£5,d£ 8, da/£ Es. 
12 Table Forks, .ccccccsvovcceses[t 10 ./2 1./2 2./2 5. 
12 Table Spoons (210 ./2 1.j2 2.12 5. 
12 Dessert Forks,... mn o.8 Fw .8 ee. 
12 Dessert Spoons ..., a3.8 F.88 2. 
12 Tea Spoons ,....... cocccceces M.D. 8 2. S. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls.,..;. 9.|).12./.12.).136 
2 Sauce Ladles ,.,....... 6 its Bs 8. 
1 Gravy Spoon ....... Sif, St. B.1. Fe 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...|. 3.!. 4. 4. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon. giltbowl.|. 16). 2. 2. 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs a £8, BS. Bs 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 1961 3.j/1 3.1 3 
1 Butter Knife SS AF 4. 43 
1 Soup Ladle ., ~ ade Bt 
1 Sugar Sifter.. + Sata. 28 


Total......£9 1 61116012 8 613 2 6 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c,, £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks .,,£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert, do. do., 16s 0d. Tea Spoons, 16s 0d. 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £21 16s. 


ps COVERS, Electro Silver, from 
£9 the Set of Four to £26, 


ORNER DISHES, Electro Silver, 
from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 
47 2s 6d to £15 lis. 


RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 
Electro Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices. 

e largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Kuives and Forks and 
Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stoek of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 8s; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5128; Nursery, 18s to 38s; 
Sponging, 6s to 32s; Hip, 13s to 3ls 6d. A large 
assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
varicty, from 1ls 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 


: AMPS of ALL SORTS and 

PATTERNS.—Inspection is invited of this Sea- 
son's SHOW of LAMPS. The collection of French 
Moderateur Lamps, carefully selected at Paris, defies 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney and 
Globe, vary from 8s to £17 17s. Each Lamp is guaran- 
teed perfect, but to ensure their proper action Pure 
Colza Oil is supplied at the Wholesale Price, 3s 9d 
per gallon. Moderateur (Globes, full size, 2s 6d each ; 
Chimneys, 6d each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. Lamps 
of all other descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


G ARDEN WIRE WORK, consisting 
JJ of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER-STANDS, &c. 
Garden Syringes, 4s 6d to 26s. Garden Engines, 26s 6d 
to 112s. Garden Water Barrows, 45s to 90s. Garden 
Rollers, 35s to 70s. Garden Chairs, 6s 6d to 30s, 
Garden Seats, 16s to 90s. Garden Tools & Watering Pots. 

Patent Lawn Mowers, 70s to 130s. To cut 10 in., £3 10s; 
12 in., £410; suitablefor a Lady. To cut 14in., £5 10s; 
16 in., £6 10s; suitable for a Man. 


Patent Archimedian Lawn Mowers. 





WILLIAM S&S. 


BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALEs, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST Pajp 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED sTocg 

WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROoyg 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place: 


and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 


EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A 

very large assortment of every dsscription of [ron, 

Brass, and Composite Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Children's Cots, &c., is on view in the spacious Show- 

rooms. Upwards of 150 different Patterns always 

fixed for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 

prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best maufacture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s each. 

Children’s Cots, from 15s to £15 15s. 

Ornamented [ronand Brass Bedsteads, from 208 to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 60s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2ft. 6in. wide, price 45s; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £3 11s. This will also form a useful Couch, 

Engravings of any of the above sent by return of 
post, free. For Bedding List see below. 


—— MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON. 


For Bedsteads, Wide 














4f.-Gin 5ft. 











.£8.0.£ 8. d. 
Best Straw Paillasses ..........cscesere! + }.18.', 18. 
Best French Alva Mattresses }.26.'. 18. 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses . -j|l 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses..... a 8, 8S 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses 11161146 
Good White Wool Mattresses 12 3.2 7 
Extra Super Do. Do. ... (313.4 1 
Superior Horsehair Do. 218.3 66 
Extra Super Do. ....... .318.410 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 5.14 76415. 
Watre Super Do. .cccosccococcscsecce o 10.8 «. « 
French Mattressforuseover spring? . .|217.3 4. 
Extra Super Do. Do.......sseeeeeee/S 765 . 5 11. 


Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib............/L IL ./2 7.) 
Best Grey Goose, at 28 2d per Ib...\3 . 1/5 . .5 18. 
Do. Best White Do., at 3s per Ib..../4 . ./6. 176712. 
Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters from 6s to 
29s 6d. Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


URNITURE for BEDROOMS.—A 
very large and complete assortment on Show. 

Deal Washstands. from 6s 9d, 
Mahogany ditto. from 258 0d. 
Deal Dressing-Tables..........00000+ from 7s 6d. 
Mahogany ditto seseveeseeeeefPOM 458 Od. 
Deal Drawers from 27s 0d. 
Mahogany ditto from 73s 6d. 
Deal Wardrobes .........secssesceesesseseeseeeeeeeefPOM 578 6d. 
Mahogany ditto in every variety. 
Every other Article of Bedroom Furniture in propor- 
tion. Upwards of a Dozen complete Suites always on 
Show. These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
at his manufactory, $4 Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed, 
Stone Toilet Ware from 3s 9d per set of five pieces. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. The next Edition of the 
Catalogue will contain Engravings and Descriptions. 
A large selection of Easy Chairs from 45s. 
Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses from 47s 6d. 


JEFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
Vv ICE HOUSES. 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION, | PATENT VENTILATING Do, 



























Inches. Inches. 
93xI18x @..£3 3.198 x 2x 2 ... £3 18 
27 x 22 x 30 44 .147 xiixu?. 6 8 
S4 x 24 x 30... 415 33 x 22 x wu © DO 
40 x 24 x 30 6 5 .139 x 24 x a | 
ox a2 7 10 4x 2x33... 8 8 
50 x 27 x 34... 9 10 


A small size, with water tank....,. £2 10s. 
£14 14s. 


8s to 30s. 





Ice Pails or Pots . 





To cut 9 inches ...... £3 5| Tocut I4inches ... £5 10 | 
se Bw wwe 8 8 = Ss 8 0 






6s 6d to 13s. 
sere 39S tO 1308, 


Do. Moulds ..... 


UTLERY, W ARRANTED.—Tiy 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLER) 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at prices Y 


are remunerative only because of the largenesg Of the 
sales. 





(The blades are all of the finest Table, Deepen 


steel.] —!| 


8. d 
34-inch ivory handles ,..... per doz.) 14 .| 11 ¢ 
34 ditto balanced ditto, eeereee 
4 ditto, ditto ........0...+ 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto 
4 ditto extra large ditto... 










Sa BE Sanarcnae! | 
+ oe - 


4 ditto finest African ivory 4 7 SL 

Ditto, with silver ferules ............] 42 35 | 1B g 
Ditto, with silvered blades ......... 46 33.) 13 ¢ 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 .| 19 , 6 


Silver handles of any pattern ...... 


Ng hoe MACHE and IRON TEa. 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS ang 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to g- 
tent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set of Three . . from 23s to 10 guiness, 
Ditto Iron ditto .... from 7s 6d to 4 guineas, 
Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low, 


7 ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 

\ BRUSHES and TURNERY) ‘and erey 
Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS § 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 

ie. oe 

j£ 8 dif s. dif sw. dig a @ 
Kitchen Utensils...\73 18 0/24 3101012 5 3 19 
Brushes and Tur-! | } 

nery seareenensennes LT 15 910'8 0 O08 16 


x 
~ 
ov 
i 

4 











~ 


Total per set...|90 19 ‘5 13 8/18 12 a 0 6 
No. 1 suitable for any mansion; No. 2 suitable for 
2nd-class houses; No. 3 suitable for 3rd-class houses; 
No. 4 suitable for 4th-class houses, 
Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. For particulars see Im 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post, 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL= 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON t 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendant, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed exp 
for him, which present, for novelty, variety, 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They an 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz, from 
12s 6d to £23. Brackets from Is 9d. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale at from is 
to £6. —— 


| ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newestand 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW. Block-tin dish- 
covers 14s 6d the set of 6; elegant modern patterns, 35864 
to 49s 6dthe set; Britanvia metal, with or withoutsilver- 
plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of five; electro 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 
21s to 80s; electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, 
£5 53; ditto on nickel, full size, £10, 
ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Lrons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. 
Black Register Stoves ..,....ssssssssesseerseees88 t0 £9 5b 
Bright do., with ormolu ornaments, £3 83 to £83 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders ..........sess0+s icmonenell 3s 6d to £5 1% 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders from £2 14s to £3. 
Chimney-Pieces 
Fire-Lrons ....+4. 









secsseesereeneefOm 38 3d to £4 108 





Do. Making Mac 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


{ Belsize Park. City. 


DAILY:— Brompton. Chel 


a 


; r ‘helsea. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


{ Borough. 
= - 5 (Brixton. 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIES, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 


Haverstock Hill. Holloway. Kensington. Kilburn. | Pimlico. 
Highbury. Islington. Kentish Town. Notting Hill. Shepherd's Bash 
Herne Hill. Lambeth. | Wandsworth. 


Camberwell. | 


Clapham. Kennington. 


will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Peckham. 


Tulse Hill. 
Walworth. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON 











Lonvon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy 


y, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 30, 1570. 
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